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EL NUEVO FIGARO 


Browsing among the old book stores of Madrid one summer 
brought to my hands a curious little volume—El/ Nuevo Figaro (Bar- 
celona, 1838). I am persuaded that the book is little known and has 
not been long remembered. Naturally, its title attracts the immediate 
attention of any admirer of Mariano José de Larra, whose tragic 
death occurred the year before the publication of El Nuevo Figaro. 
The first impression is, then, that the unnamed author of the book 
was attempting to carry on the work of the lamented Larra. In fact, 
a note at the close of the book (p. 206), entitled “El Impresor,” sus- 
tains this impression as follows : 


Este libro se ha escrito a lo que se deduce hace algun tiempo: Su 
original se me ha remitido por su autor desde América, donde en la 
actualidad reside, y habiéndolo leido, y encontradolo escrito con alguna 
sal, le he puesto el nombre de Nuevo Figaro, por ser los articulos que 
encierra algo criticos; recordandome los que habia leido de otro autor 
que asi se apellidaba, y que por desgracia ha perdido nuestra patria. No 
sé si este titulo gustara al autor y al publico, pero en todo caso el impresor 
es el responsable en no haber acertado al bautizarlo. 


The book is a series of articles, for the most part in the vein of 
Larra’s numerous articles, but certainly not the equal of the master 
pen of Larra in this type of writing. Certain of the titles are the 
same, or nearly the same, as Larra’s, and there is a certain similarity 
of idea, attitude, and treatment throughout. The following list of 
titles will give a more or less accurate idea of the content of the book: 


Al lector 

Reflexiones sobre la legitimidad y otras yerbas 

De las preocupaciones de los historiadores, y de los que no lo son 

Algunas reflexiones sobre la buena y recta administracién de justicia 

Consejos de un padre a su hijo 

Cuchara de pan para los bobos y atacador para bellacos, que se hacen 
suecos por conveniencia 
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Motivos poderosos por los que resulta que las posadas de Espatia deben 
ser necesariamente malas y caras en cuanto Dios no sea servido dis- 
poner de otro modo nuestras cosas 

Viaje a Madrid y su entrada: admiranse de su grandeza, y deseos de ver 
representar una comedia en uno de sus teatros 

Una corrida de toros, y con tan plausible motivo se trata de esta diversién, 
y de otras que tienen los estranjeros que tanto la critican 

Examen de la maleta 

Paseo al canal, y pagan nuestros viajeros su inesperiencia a unas damas 
cortesanas 

Consulta de médicos, y muerte del prior 

Cuento con ensaladilla picante 


The first five pages are titled “Al lector” and set forth the au- 
thor’s idea and plan. He seems unable to refrain from plunging 
directly into violent criticism, as his first sentence illustrates : 


El haber venido a parar a mis manos por casualidad la historia de 
César Nonato,' y el haber encontrado en ella tanto chiste, gracia y varie- 
dad sobre las muchas materias...me han estimulado, sin que me haya 
podido desentenderme de ello, a coordinar algunos trozos de la tal historia, 
que creo no desagradaran al pio Lector;...en unos tiempos donde las 
gentes melindrosas se sienten poseidas de una sed inestinguible de todo lo 
que huele a critica; y ahora mas que nunca es cuando deben desenvol- 
verse semejantes ideas, y demostrar hasta la evidencia las ventajas que 
llevamos a los estra-tamontanos en cultura, despreocupacion y varios cono- 
cimientos que hoy poseen los hombres de Europa y parte de la América. 


There follows a harangue on the boast of foreign nations of their 
own accomplishments. They are reputed to have affirmed that they 
have taught Spain all she knows. “;No han creido y creen esos 
buenos sefiores que todo lo que nosotros sabemos ellos nos lo han 
enseniado?’”? “Cervantes, Granados, Campmanys, Jovellanos y otros 
muchos ilustres espaioles’ are called to witness. The author accuses 
some of his countrymen of forming part of “esa meznada.” He dis- 
claims authorship of the articles that follow. 


1In the closing paragraph of this Preface (p. 9), we read: 

“ ..no te entrometas en querer saber quien es el que did vida a la mara- 
villosa historia de César Nonato, el avieso; pero si, ten entendido, que es un 
grande hombre el que ha escrito esta historia ; nunca bien ensalzada, y que haria 
un servicio sobremanera relevante al publico si daba a luz las que tiene escritas, 
que se me figura, alla en mi majin, que han de ganar en tercio y quinto a la que 
publicamos. Y acabocito.” 


7. 
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... no tengo mas parte en ellos, que el haberlos arreglado cual te los 
presento, a fin de que, si no habian llegado a tu noticia, puedas saborearlos 
y divertirte con ellos por la amenidad de sus chistes, variedad de materias, 
y agudeza de ideas ...* 


The first article is a bitter satire on diplomats,* with an occa- 


sional jibe at the clergy and Jews. The author feels the urge to speak 
out: 


... aunque le pese a la modestia cancilleresca y protocolista del norte, y 
a la frailuna del medio-dia. Asi que, diré que a esta clase singular y 
preclara, debemos el gozar de la paz octaviana en que vivimos, ... el haberse 
suprimido para siempre el inmoral, antecristiano y escandaloso trafico de 


los negros de Africa de alma blanca, sustituyendo en su lugar el de los 
blancos europeos de alma negra.® 


The article on legitimidad y otras yerbas has a more or less 
rambling emphasis on the latter part of its title. The first part treats 
the subject of names, their significance and importance. Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy is brought in to demonstrate the point.® It is inter- 
esting to note what connotation certain names had at the time: 


Mi abuelo que era de esta misma opinion, decia siempre, que el que 
quisiere tener un hijo mas pesado que un plomo, no tenia mas que hacer 
sino ponerle el nombre de Pedro, si tonto el de Pascual, si paciente marido 


9. 


+A long, sarcastic paragraph (pp. 16 et seq.) begins : 

“A los diplomaticos debemos el haber salido al cabo de tanto tiempo, del 
funesto error en que estabamos de creer, que el todo era mayor que la parte, 
y el contenido que el continente. ; Y qué diremos del restablecimiento del pio 
dogma de la obediencia pasiva que tan felizmente ha cundido por todas partes, 
sin esceptuar las flamantes reptiblicas de América? Los diplomatices nos han 
probado matematicamente como 3 X 2=7: que cuanta hasta aqui nos han 
recomendado nuestros mayores por justo, bueno, util y conveniente, es hijo del 
error en que los hombres han vivido en estas cosas desde la creacién del mundo, 
hasta que ellos han venido a sacarle de las tinieblas en que yacia.” 

The title of this article is omitted from the Contents and consequently from 
the list of titles given above, which is a copy of the Contents. The title of this 
first article is “Utilidad de los congresos, y escelencia de la diplomacia.” 

5P. 14. 


6“Tristam [sic] le pusieron por equivocacién a un inglesillo contra la 
voluntad de su padre; y la menor desgracia que le sucedié de sus resultag, fué 
quedar tan corto de genio, que dudaron sus parientes si podria llevar adelante la 
familia de los Shandis, una de las mas nobles y ricas de Inglaterra” (pp. 29 f.). 
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el de Marcos, y si picaro de mas marca, uno que yo me sé, y ninguno 
ignora.’ 


As was customary, Napoleon’s name had to be subjected to analy- 
sis. An Indian story on legitimacy is interpolated : 


Para evitar estos y otros tales inconvenientes, y asegurar la legitimidad 
en el cacicazgo, acostumbran los indios del Orinoco, desde tiempo inme- 
morial, trasmitir esta dignidad, no de padres a hijos a la europea, sino de 
tios en sobrinos, hijos de hermana. Preguntado un cacique reinante por 
un misionero nuestro, porque habia declarado a un sobrino por legitimo 
sucesor suyo con preferencia a un hijo suyo primogénito, le contesté con 
mucha gravedad: porque no sé si este hijo de mi mujer lo es mio en 
realidad, en tanto que no me cabe la menor duda de que el hijo de mi 
hermana es indudablemente mi sobrino.® 


The article on historiadores is limited almost exclusively to de- 
crying the tendency of historians to attribute unusual and supersti- 
tious circumstances to the birth and youth of great men. The author 
condemns astrology and other superstitious practices that are brought 
to bear in this connection, and in his habitual anti-French vein at- 
tributes the burden of the use of these devices to France. 

On administracién de justicia we read the common complaint that 
it is not administered promptly and indiscriminately. The poor man 
suffers more than the rich and influential. 

In the letter of a father to his son, we recognize a rather common 
device for the provocation of a critical essay. The father advises his 
son of the pros and cons of various professions that might attract 
him, particularly condemning the military profession and the current 
empleomania.® Commerce and agriculture are recommended. 

“Cuchara de pan” returns to a criticism of the French, with a 
eulogy of Spain, lamenting and explaining the deflated population of 
Castile. The always popular and once humorous story of the traveler 
in a foreign country who mistakes “I don’t understand you” for a 
surname is introduced, this time for Holland, the Spanish traveler 
understanding the Dutch name to be “Canifreigstain.”'° 


TP. 30. 8 Pp. 32 f. 

®It will be recalled that Mesonero Romanos wrote an article on the latter 
subject. 

10 Cf. Don Anistendu, the Spaniard’s interpretation of the English phrase. 
The Dutch are taken to task for their attitude toward foreigners: 

“ ...son los holandeses la gente mas fria, menos habladora y comunicativa 
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In the article on the posadas, the author endeavors to explain 
away the poor condition of the inns of Castile, La Mancha, and An- 
dalusia, blaming government control. He compares them to French 
inns of the sixteenth century, summoning verses of Garcilazo [sic] 
to bear witness to the wretched condition of those French inns. He 
allows himself to be sidetracked into the field of geography and again 
takes up the eternal debate on “el Africa empieza en los Pirineos.” 

Our author is a tireless, caustic, and circumspect critic of all that 
he sees and hears. He interrupts the “Viaje a Madrid” at the start 
on the visit to the “gran casa del ministro de hacienda de Carlos III,” 
where the neglected state of the gardens and trees leads him to an 
ornithological discussion of the comparative destructiveness of spar- 
rows and crows. The visit is continued to the royal palace and then 
to the theater, where the author has opportunity to estimate Tirso de 
Molina, whose La Villana de Vallecas [sic] is being played. This 
leads to a discussion of morality in drama, and the unities as observed 
and violated in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries in France 
and Spain. He is shocked at the violation of the unity of place." 
There follows a discussion of the comedia sentimental y llorona, full 
of mockery and invective against this genre. Here the viaje comes 
to a temporary halt. 

The viaje continues in the next article with a visit to a corrida 
de toros. Here the author vehemently condemns foreign criticism 
and fervently condones the national diversion. After a glowing de- 
scription of a characteristic bullfight, he takes the foreign nations 
to task for their diversions. England is made to bear the brunt of 
the attack because of funciones pujilistas ;‘* France is called to justify 
her Saturnales or distribuciones populares; Italy is accused of 
sacrificing “infinitas victimas que perecen a garras de osos, lobos, 


de Europa, y la que a no ganar algo que se parezca a dinero, dejara perdido 
a un pobre estranjero en medio de las calles de Amsterdam con su eterno Cani- 
freigstain gringo” (pp. 74 f.). 

11 P, 115: “Si cunde esta moda como es de esperar, no estrafiaria yo ver 
dentro de poco una comedia francesa en cinco actos, que cada uno de ellos 
se representase en una de las cinco partes, en que los geégrafos modernos han 
dividido el mundo ultimamente, agregando a las cuatro que conocieron nuestros 
abuelos con los nombres de Europa, Asia, Africa y América, la quinta Oceania, 
que esta mas alla de donde Cristo dié las tres voces.” 

12 Pp. 133 et seq. 
18 Pp. 139 et seq. 
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tigres y leones ... y los que mueren rabiando de las mordeduras de 
las serpientes y culebras boas, corales y cascabeles, que transportan 
de una en otra ciudad, para recrear a los aficionados a la historia 
natural.”** Germany is called on the carpet along with England and 
France for allowing ice skating.** The description of the English 
prize fight (pp. 133 et seq.) will bear quotation: 


... quisiera que se acordaran los ingleses ... de las peleas de hombres con 
que especulan y se divierten, apostando a sangre fria a favor de éste o 
aquél de los contendientes guineas como agua, y azuzando cada partido a 
su héroe pujilista, como nosotros acostumbramos hacerlo con los perros 
de presa. No es ciertamente un objeto tan agradable como los toros, ver 
que dos hombres, desnudos de medio cuerpo arriba, se hacen astillas artis- 
ticamente a fuerza de furibundos cachetes, y que al primer round o pasada, 
el llamado Pollonegro |e salta un ojo a su adversario el Jaydn, y que éste 
a la segunda vuelta, le aplasta a aquél en correspondencia las narices, o 
le deja la boca desempedrada de dientes y muelas. Por ninguna de estas 
frioleras cesa el furioso combate, que tanto divierte a las sensibilisimas 
ladys [sic], y hace reir y refocilarse al humano y generoso John Bull. 
Suspéndese solo por un momento, mientras el descalabrado recobra aliento 
y se levanta del suelo, en donde un lord Par del reino unido de la Gran 
Bretafia, se digna darle un cordial, y limpiarle con su pafiuelo el rostro, 
que tiene como un ecce-homo. Luego que Pollonegro vuelve a respirar 
con libertad, se le acaricia y alhaga como a un mastin, y se le anima y 
alienta para que vuelva con nuevo brio a la lucha. Ya el Jaydn, que 
también ha descansado un poco, espera a pie firme su tremenda acometida 
con la cara hecha un tomate a fuerza de chichones y cardenales. Aqui 
crece el interés de los espectadores, agitados del temor y la esperanza. 
Redoblanse las apuestas con el incentivo del interés y del amor propio, 
y un murmullo confuso anuncia que los campeones van a envestirse. 
Danse uno a otro terribles golpes, que paran con gran maestria: vuélvense 
a acometer, y el Pollonegro como mas agil y périto, da un paso hacia atras 
y un salto de atin hacia adelante, y de una cabezada feliz y bien calculada 
en la tabla del pecho, junta al Jaydn el esternon con la coluna vertebral, 
de cuyas resultas cae a sus pies muerto en cuanto a hombre, pero no ven- 
cido: De polvo, sangre y de sudor tetiido. 

Este suceso produce en el partido del Pollonegro tanta alegria, como 
suma tristeza en el del Jaydn, no porque aquellas buenas gentes sientan 
su tragico fin, sino la pérdida de sus guineas. 


14P, 146n. 


15P. 145: “;Pues qué diremos de la infinidad de gentes que se ahogan y 
desnucan anualmente patinando en los estanques y canales de Inglaterra, 
Francia, Alemania y otras partes?” 
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A los honores que el vencedor recibe en la palestra, se siguen los 
elogios de los periddicos. ; Y es ésta la nacién culta y humana que mira 
con horror nuestras corridas de toros, y la que reunida en el Parlamento 


dicta leyes, para evitar que los animales sean tratados con crueldad por 
los hombres? 


“Examen de la maleta”’ relates the story of a water vendor’s 
nobility as proved by documents found in the valise. César Nonato 
gets possession of these after the poor man’s death, and, because of 
the coincidence of his name with the Nonato of the documents, he 
plans to contrive to assume the title. 

In “Paseo al canal,” our travelers take a walk in the outskirts of 
Madrid where they meet several people on a picnic. They are en- 
ticed into gambling and soon swindled, the others dividing the spoils 
the following day. This leads the author to a defense of legitimate 
gambling and a criticism of the national lottery that was instituted 
to satisfy the gambler’s taste in a more appropriate and less offensive 
way. This article more nearly approaches the cuadro de costumbres. 

“Consulta de médicos” gives us the ancient diatribe against phy- 
sicians. Here they have a consultation at the sick man’s bedside. He 
dies as they conclude the conference. 

The last article is entitled “Cuento,” but this title might have been 
applied with equal justification to any other of the articles. It relates 
how a gramdtico pedante went about criticizing any and all things 
and persons, thus making himself socially obnoxious. This leads the 
author to relate in conclusion the justification of his own critical 
attitude. 

It may be said in general that these articles resemble Larra’s early 
manner.’*® They fall short of the masterful subtlety of the eloquent 
costumbrista, literary critic, and political writer of the early nineteenth 
century, however. Larra’s style is more genuine, more clear-cut, and 
more polished than that of El Nuevo Figaro. Larra cut to the quick in 
a straightforward manner, with nothing of the moralizing undertone 
found in this work, which recalls Fernan Caballero in that respect. 
There is, however, the same open criticism of politics and customs 
which Larra could never forego, no matter what his theme. Larra 
impresses us on every page with his profound intelligence and his in- 
imitable observation. These qualities are not entirely lacking in the 


16 For an excellent digest of this period of Larra’s work, see F. C. Tarr, 
“Larra’s Duende satirico del dia,” Modern Philology, XXVI1 (1928-29), 31-45. 
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present work, but the same adjectives cannot be applied to them. The 
two authors are at opposite extremes with regard to their attitudes 
toward France. El Nuevo Figaro contains spicy, readable articles, but 
they are saturated with an overdose of harsh criticism, especially crit- 
icism of France and all things French, while Larra, although always a 
sincere patriot, blames his country for too little imitation of the more 
progressive and more modern neighbor across the Pyrenees. Although 
there is something of an inferiority complex in this attitude of El 
Nuevo Figaro, it seems more accurately traceable to the enduring ani- 
mosity stirred up by the never-to-be-forgotten Napoleon on his visit 
to Spain from 1808 to 1814 and to the fruitless reign of his well- 
meaning but misplaced brother Joseph. 

Whoever was the author of this work, it is interesting to note that 
the fame of the real Figaro had reached such proportions in his brief 
span of literary activity that other writers deemed it opportune to 
endeavor to establish their own literary ambitions by the misuse of his 
name.** 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER 
STaTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


17 Carmen de Burgos relates an interesting incident in this connection in her 
“Figaro” (Madrid, 1919), p. 255: 

“Por si no era bastante, El Espafiol comete una felonia publicando en su 
numero del 8 de Marzo (1837) una Carta a Figaro, donde un necio se dirige al 
escritor insigne con un tono familiar y burlesco, idiota, y dice: ‘Mal hiciste en 
matarte, “Figaro” amigo, y perdona que emplee este dictado un novel escritor 
burlesco,’ y termina firmando E/ nuevo Figaro. Indigna este atrevimiento, se 
echa de menos al escritor que hubiera podido contestarle con la punta del pie. 
Con razén dice Azorin: ‘Adiés, Espafiol ..., y no vuelvas.’” : 


k 


PROPERTY RIGHTS AND TRADITIONS CONCERN- 
ING LAND IN MODERN SPANISH 
FICTION AND PLAYS 


This study of Spanish property rights, inheritance laws, and the 
love of the Spaniard for the lands of his ancestors attempts to show 
how some modern novelists and playwrights have used these laws 
and traditions in their writings. Interesting character sketches, de- 
scriptions of houses and lands, tragedy, comedy, and fate are all 
developed as they write of the customs peculiar to their own prov- 
inces. No general attempt seems to have been made to locate the 
time of the story by the use made of the laws, but often it can be 
done. 

These laws and customs give the opportunity to Emilia Pardo 
Bazan to write of her own Galicia; Blasco Ibafiez, of his native 
Valencia; Pereda, of his loved mountains; Valdés, of his fisher folk 
of the Bay of Biscay; and Pérez Galdds, of his “most anywhere in 
Spain.” 

Pereda’s love, almost reverence, for the village life and the lands 
of his childhood is never lost in his writings. All that is good in life 
he finds among the simple people of the village ; all the evil he locates 
in the large cities. His heroes are often boys reared in the village, 
whose parents are bound to the soil by their right to own it and their 
love for the land of their ancestors. His hero goes to the city to meet 
its evils. He is endowed only with the ideals of the country village. 
A great struggle begins in which the hero finds himself, but after 
great difficulty. Never does this hero lose his longing to return to 
the home of his childhood. 

No better use has been made of the love for the land than that by 
Concha Espina in her La Esfinge Maragata. From the bareness of 
life and the drudgery of the peasant she sketches characters so like 
the soil that they seem a part of it. The women stay on, work the 
fields, die, and are buried in the soil. The land claims them. There 
is no life for them away from the land of their ancestors but a life 
of shame. Concha Espina has seen much, and her books reveal an 
understanding of the place, people, laws, and traditions of her own 
province. 

The wife does not inherit the property of her husband if there 
is a male heir, a daughter, or relative, even if a woman. Valera uses 
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this last law in his story Pepita Jiménez to endow Pepita with money, 
rank, and all the charm and education of a woman born to the place. 
The humble childhood of Pepita, whose mother “era una mujer 
vulgar, de cortas luces y de instintos groseros,” is forgotten, and she 
becomes a great lady, of fine manners and great charm. Pepita was 
a faithful wife to D. Gumersindo, her eighty-year-old uncle. He died 
in her arms, “dejdndola heredera de una gran fortuna.” She also 
inherited his “mayorazgo’* and used it as she wished. She dressed 
like a lady of rank and acted like one. Her place in the village was 
one of importance and influence. She was a niece of D. Gumersindo, 
and so the fortune and name remained in the family. 

The law that a wife has no right to the property if there is a 
tale heir living is used by Echegaray in O locura o santidad. The 
man is dying, his property must go to the living male heir. He adores 
his wife and cannot bear to leave her penniless. They scheme to- 
gether, with the result that they take the illegitimate son of a faith- 
ful servant and pass him off as their own. The man dies and the 
widow continues to enjoy a famous name and great wealth. The 
woman dies and the boy called Lorenzo is heir. Not till he is a 
middle-aged man does he find out about the crime. To falsify an 
estate and name is a great crime in Spain. He plans immediately to 
return the property and the name to the rightful heir. This prop- 
erty law is the key to the entire plot and because of it a good and 
wise man was destroyed. 

Echegaray used this same law also in his El Gran Galeoto. Teo- 
dora, the wife of Julian, is not his heir. His brother, Don Severo, 
who lived in the same house with them, is his heir. Don Severo 
claims the name and property immediately upon the death of his 
brother Julian. He believes the wife has not been true to his brother. 
He uses his right to the property to forbid her to enter the house, 
or to see her dead husband. He says: 


i No se pasa! —; Esa mujer en mi casa! ; Pronto —arroja esa mujer! 


He says, “My house,” and closes the door. The widow has no claim, 
it seems, to any property or protection. 

Pardo Bazan also uses this law in El tesoro de Gastén. Gaston 
is the only son, and the widow, his mother, is the administrator of 


1 Mayorazgo—entailed estate, an institution whose object was to perpetuate 
in a family the property without the right to sell it or divide it, now abolished. 
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the estate of her husband, until the boy becomes of age, and not the 
owner. 

That the daughter is the heir and not the mother is the theme 
around which Valdés weaves his plot in La hermana San Sulpicio. 
The mother wishes to control and enjoy the estate of her daughter 
Gloria. She can do this while Gloria is shut up in a convent. She 
puts her in one and tries to keep her there. Gloria escapes, but cannot 
get control of her property until she is of age. 

That the daughter is heir when the mother is living is also made 
use of by Pérez Galdés in Dowia Perfecta. When the father died, 
“su tinica heredera era una niiia de pocos meses.” The wife, Dofia 
Perfecta, was living, and by her efforts as administrator and those 
of her brother a great fortune was created, but it belonged to the 
daughter. It is difficult to imagine Dofia Perfecta without her prop- 
erty and power when her daughter becomes of age or is married, but 
such was the law on which Galdos based his story. 

The daughter is heir even when a brother of the deceased is 
living. This rule is used by Valera in El Comendador Mendoza. 
Clara is the daughter of Dofia Blanca, but not of her husband, Don 
Valentin. Not being his daughter she is not his heir, though he be- 
lieves her to be. That this girl is to be Don Valentin’s heir provokes 
in Dofia Blanca a great mental struggle in which she hides her sin 
under a cloak of religious devotion. She knows that, if her daughter 
inherits the property, her husband’s brother, Don Casimiro, will be 
cheated out of his estate. So serious a crime Dofia Clara is unwilling 
to commit. That the estate may go to the rightful heir, she plans to 
marry Clara to Don Casimiro, old and ugly. But Clara’s father, the 
Comendador, pays a sum equivalent to this estate. This money goes 
indirectly to Don Casimiro, and then Clara may become the heir. 

When a male heir is living the daughter may not inherit the 
property. This law is used by Emilia Pardo Bazan in her story El 
tesoro de Gastén. The father and his daughter Catalina lived on the 
estate. The only son, Felipe, lived in Madrid. The father hated the 
son and would gladly have cut him off from all rights to the property 
which Felipe will inherit. “Felipe, el mayorazgo se lo lleva casi todo. 
Tu tienes una legitima corta,” he said to his daughter. The father 
realizes that his devoted daughter, who has given all the early years 
of her life to nursing him, will be left without property. So he gave 
her “el tesoro,” pots of gold hidden in the castle, for her dowry and 
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forbids her to share it with Felipe. Catalina makes no claim to the 
treasure. Her pride in the family and its name keeps her from di- 
vulging any knowledge of the treasure. When her nephew Gaston 
is of age she gives it to him. The search for the gold is the tale 
around which the author weaves this delightful story. 

When a girl marries, her husband claims the right to control her 
property. Gloria, in La hermana San Sulpicio, inherited a great for- 
tune from her father. Her mother controlled the property. Gloria 
plans to marry the hero of the story. He in turn thinks of her prop- 
erty and plans “para arrancar de Dota Tula y su director todas las 
ventajas posibles, o mejor dicho, que no me arrancasen a mi los que 
de derecho me correspondian.” He recognizes his right and cleverly 
works’ out a plan by which he is to share the property with the 
mother. After marriage he repents of having given the mother a 
share. He says, “envié a Sevilla un poder legalizado para reclamar 
en debida forma la hacienda que por herencia de su padre pertenecia 
a mi esposa.” But that did not satisfy him, he must have all the 
property in his power—“mientras las escrituras de la herencia no 
estuviese en mi poder.” He speaks even before marriage as if the 
property were his and afterward uses it as if it were his own. 

In Dofia Perfecta the priest and Maria Remedios recognize the 
law or tradition that if their nephew should marry Rosario he would 
be owner of her vast estate. They plot to remove her cousin Pepe 
Rey from the scene. The intrigues and misrepresentations revolve 
around their efforts to marry the nephew to Rosario. The priest 
states plainly as their reason.for their part in it, “nada mds natural 
que nuestro deseo de verle duefio de las siete casas del pueblo, de la 
dehesa de Mundogrande, de las tres huertas del cortijo de arriba, de 
la encomienda y demds predios urbanos y rusticos que posee esa 
nifia.” It was not the charming girl that they desired, but to see the 
nephew dueiio (owner) of her vast estate—no small ambition, as he 
was of humble birth. 

The plot of Galdos’ play La loca de la casa is based on the passion 
for land. José Maria Cruz, born the son of the humblest laborer on 
the estate of Don Juan de Moncada has returned from America with 
millions of money. The lord of Santa Madrona is at the point of bank- 
ruptcy on account of a financial crisis. Cruz, who has long cherished 
the ambition of owning Santa Madrona, is willing to lend money on a 
mortgage or buy the estate, and incidentally to marry one of the 
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daughters. When little girls, they used to amuse themselves by spit- 
ting at him from a second-story window. The first one, Gabriela, to 
whom he proposes marriage, scorns him, but her father has no com- 
punctions regarding the union and feels rather hurt that she cannot see 
the advantage of retaining the ancestral estate in the family possession. 
The other daughter, Victoria, on the eve of taking the veil, but home 
for a final visit, is moved by the mystic force of self-sacrifice and love 
for her father, as well as family pride, to offer herself as Cruz’s bride. 
In the victory (her name is symbolic) which she wins over her hus- 
band’s close-fisted attitude toward charity, there enters a small piece 
of property belonging to an aunt. This ancestral holding had fallen 
into the clutches of the land-hungry Cruz during the settlement of 
Don Juan’s affairs. Cruz had plans for developing the property to 
serve his own purposes, but Victoria succeeds in wresting it from him 
and restoring it to her aunt. 

In Lo Positivo, by Tamayo y Baus, Eduardo becomes heir at the 
death of his father to a great name and estate. When Eduardo dies 
he has no direct heir, and leaves his property to his friend Rafael. 
In this way an estate passes from one family to another. By using 
this law the author provides wealth for his hero, Rafael, who is too 
poor to marry but is desperately in love. With this fortune he can 
marry and live in the social circles to which he is accustomed. The 
other sons inherit nothing. The Comendador Mendoza, the second 
son, left without property, goes to America and makes a great for- 
tune. 

The right of the family to live in the home of their ancestors is 
recognized even when the oldest brother possesses it. When the 
Comendador returns from America, his right to live in his brother’s 
house is taken for granted. Don Severo and his wife lived with 
Julian in El Gran Galeoto, even when their living there was a con- 
stant menace to the peace and happiness of the family. Pardo Bazan’s 
heroine, Catalina, went to the home of her brother Felipe in Madrid 
when her father died, a thing she was expected to do. But what 
place does a widow have? Without property or inheritance, she too 
must live on at the place that was once hers to control. 

The inheritance laws and traditions are equally binding on the 
peasants. The tragedy, the heartbreak, the toil, are all bound up in 
their love for the lands of their ancestors. They do not own the 
land, but own the right to live on the land, and to work it. 
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In Blasco Ibafiez’ La barraca, Tio Barret lived on land that had 
been cultivated by his family as renters for over a hundred years, 
five or six generations of Barrets. So great was his love for the land 
and his respect for his ancestors that he would rather die than allow 
any part of the farm to go to another. The land belonged in the 
remote past to some padres. They were easy-going arid would visit 
from one farm to another. The grandmother would receive them, 
and when they were given great cups of chocolate and some of the 
first fruits, the priests were satisfied and considered the rents paid. 
At the time of the story, Don Salvador, a harsher landlord, owned 
the land. He demanded the rents in full when they were due at 
Christmas and on St. John’s Day. Blasco Ibafiez uses this relation 
of owner to peasant renter to show local conditions. With such 
harshness did Don Salvador demand the rents that the peasants often 
deceived him and made the rent difficult to collect. To avoid pay- 
ing any rent or at least a part, the peasants resort to shrewd tricks. 
The men hide, the women weep, Pimento bluffs, and all deceive the 
owner. 

The renter put up his own buildings and kept them in repair. 
When Tio Barret sought revenge for having been ousted and planned 
to set fire to the buildings, he could not bring himself to commit the 
crime because they had been built by his grandfather, his father, 
and himself. To burn them seemed to him like burning the dead 
bodies of all his ancestors. Blasco Ibafiez uses this love to portray 
the depth of character of Tio Barret and the effect of a great tragedy 
on his life. When the new renter, Batiste, came, he repaired all the 
buildings. Everything is color and sunshine, and happiness. 

The great love of the peasants for the land, a thing difficult for 
us to understand, is brought out by Blasco Ibafiez when Tio Barret 
would not part with any of his land, though he could no longer work 
it all or pay rent for it. He loved his family, but “la pasién suprema 
del Tio Barret, el amor de los amores, eran aquellas tierras sobre las 
cuales habia pasado monotona y silenciosa la historia de su familia.” 
He was a peaceful man as long as nobody disturbed his land, “pero 
enloquence de furor cuando le tocan su propiedad.” His honor and 
his obligation to pay rents were also bound up with the land, “el 
respecto tradicional y supersticioso para la propiedad; habia que 
trabajar y ser honrado.” “El no pagar [era] como la mayor de las 
deshonras.” 
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That the peasant is devoted to the landowner, and the landowner 
is responsible for the peasant, is clearly shown when Caballuco, in 
Dota Perfecta, says, “sé que debo la camisa ... el primer garbanzo ... 
la caja en que enterraron a mi padre cuando murié ... bien sabe la 
seniora que ella y su hacienda son antes ques mi vida ... bien sabe la 
senora que la quiero mds que a cuanto hay debajo del sol.” Such being 
his devotion, Dofia Perfecta uses it for her own crooked ends. 

The right to farm the land is inherited. At the death of the father 
who has more than one son, the land is divided among the sons with- 
out consulting the owner, because “ellos eran los que trabajan, los 
que las hacian producir, y los que se dejaban poco a poco la vida 
sobre sus terrones.” They hold the land as long as the rent is paid. 
Don Salvador raises the rent so much that Tio Barret has to mort- 
gage all he has, except his tools, in order to borrow money to pay his 
debts and buy a horse. When he cannot pay he is evicted from the land. 

Some peasants owned their land and were proud that they were 
not renters. The only daughter of a father who owned four fields 
was “orgullosa de ser hija tinica y de que su padre no fuese arrenda- 
tario de nadie, pues los cuatro campos que trabajan eran muy suyos.” 
She is more outspoken than other girls, and her opinions are received 
with the respect due a daughter of a man who owns his own fields. 

The subsoil in Spain belongs to the owner of the land. Galdds 
makes use of this fact in Electra, in which he states that in buying 
a poor, sterile piece of land the product of the subsoil—coal, iron, and 
lead—enrich the buyer. 

The renter is responsible for the water to irrigate the fields. His 
rights and privileges are maintained by a court which meets every 
week. Blasco Ibafiez describes this court of seven men who held 
meetings at the door of the Cathedral, heard the cases, decided them, 
and pronounced sentence. From their decision there was no appeal. 
All are proud of the tribunal and hold it in respect. “Los huertanos 
estaban orgullosos de su tribunal.” “Con aquel tribunal no jugaba 
nadie and the punishment “al que se negaba a cumplir la sentencia, 
le quitaban el agua para siempre.” The villagers are clannish. They 
quarrel among themselves, but unite against a common enemy. The 
peasants prevent Pimento’s being convicted by refusing to give evi- 
dence against him. “Todos recitaban la misma leccién,” and they said 
of Batiste that he was “un forastero—que no habia nacido en la 
huerta,” and they hated him because he was an outsider. 
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The farm land is divided into small fields, and each field is cul- 
tivated by its owner. These fields are laid out at different angles and 
are divided only by a furrow. In England each holding has around 
it a neatly trimmed hedge or row of grass. This is not true in Spain, 
and one wonders if it might not be easy to plow a furrow or two 
from the neighbor’s field. Pérez Galdés makes use of this type of 
stealing in Dotia Perfecta. Pepe Rey, who has been absent from his 
farm, finds on his return that little by little some of the best land has © 
been taken by another. Tio Pasolargo had also put his plow in, and 
furrow by furrow had taken six fanegas of good farm land. 

No attempt has been made in this discussion to give a complete 
list of these laws or to draw any conclusions from the references 
quoted. The use made of them gives the writers a splendid setting 
for their scenes. The laws give the author his opportunity to develop 
characters and scenes typically Spanish and of great literary merit. 
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Rubén Dario y la cultura de Hispancamérica.—Algun dia surgira 
entre nosotros el filésofo artista que, como Waldo Frank ante la suya, 
interprete nuestra cultura hispanoamericana a base de su politica, 
su arte, y su filosofia. El pensador que intente esa obra, encontrara 
muchos problemas ausentes en Frank. Pero algunos de sus temas 
obligados se ordenaran mas o menos en esta forma: Garcilaso el Inca, 
Bolivar, Marti, Rubén Dario, Rodd, Diego Rivera, Camila Quiroga. 

El comentario de la significacién de Dario en la evolucién de 
nuestra cultura, ocupara todo un capitulo. Desde el triunfo de Prosas 
profanas hasta hoy, ha sido topico frecuente el de la intrascendencia 
de la obra rubendariana para nuestra América. Se culpa a Dario de 
desarraigo, trivialidad, ausencia de auténtico americanismo, afran- 
cesamiento excesivo. 

Carmona Nenclares en el numero de octubre-diciembre 1930 de 
la Revista de las Espaiias lo presenta como un entusiasta de la moji- 
ganga, promulgador de un mito mediocre de “bohemia dorada,” un 
incomprensivo pedazo de naturaleza que hoy “semeja un meteoro.” 
Y he pensado ;cémo puede hacerse tal semblanza del apologista de 
la filosofia luliana, del creador de un arte que asume por momentos 
la emoci6n intelectual del Coloquio de los Centauros o la prosa cince- 
lada de los cuentos de Azul? 

El desarraigo es evidente, pero no podemos interpretarlo como 
hecho sin trascendencia. Este fenémeno que se inicia entre nosotros 
con el sofisma tan conocido de Sarmiento, “civilizacién y barbarie,” 
no es mas que la encarnacion de un anhelo universalista que culmina 
en Rubén Dario. Comienza después de él, el momento de adapta- 
ciones y rectificaciones que hoy estamos viviendo. 

Ya en 1919, uno de los jévenes maestros de este instante, Gonzalo 
Zaldumbide, en su ensayo José Enrique Rodé, ha penetrado el sen- 
tido de la obra rubendariana en nuestra formacién cultural cuando 
afirma: “Dario y Rodé abreviaron para América y para Espafia un 
trabajo de asimilacién y refinamiento de quién sabe cuantos lustros, 
dado lo fragmentario e intermitente de nuestros aprendizajes di- 
rectos.””* 

Simbad literario lo lamé Rodd. Simbad y Aladino a la vez, 


1Gonzalo Zaldumbide, José Enrique Rodé (Madrid, Editorial América, 
1919), pag. 83. 
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alumbro para nosotros en sugerencias rapidas o en refinadas sintesis, 
la India alucinante, la China ceremoniosa, la morena Arabia, la 
Grecia miultiple, la Francia amable, la Espafia arabe y trovadoresca. 
Se hermano en el ensuefio con Poe y Rossetti y amé sobre todo la 
estética de Leconte de Lisle. Todo ello acompafiado de una misica 
personalisima, desconocida hasta entonces en la poesia espajfiola. 
2 Qué extrafio que su Momotombo se nos aparezca impreciso y dema- 
siado arqueoldgico su Tutecotzimi? 

Sonambulo en América y en su tiempo, ante las realidades inme- 
diatas, a través de su psiquis se filtraban y encendian los pasados 
artisticos, en la etapa inicial de nuestro arte naciente. Durante veinte 
afios avasallé nuestra conciencia poética. Y hoy, al seguir las rutas 
nuevas, es para reconocer a cada paso su prevision de futuras reve- 
laciones de belleza. 

Concordancias rubendarianas en el arte de hoy.—En la introduc- 
cién que escribié para El canto errante, encontramos las ideas esen- 
ciales de la estética de Dario. Una afirmacién parece haber sido 
escrita para explicar su propia obra: “El don del arte es un don supe- 
rior que permite entrar en lo desconocido de antes y en lo ignorado 
de después.” 

La manera como penetr6 Rubén Dario en “lo desconocido de 
antes” se nos revela tan pronto leemos alguno de sus libros capitales. 
Mucho de “lo desconocido de después” espera atin el exégeta sereno 
y justo. 

Géngora.—Lo primero que nos sorprende es su devocién gon- 
gorina. La aspiracién al arte puro, el anhelo de superar mddulos 
agotados, es el mismo en ambos poetas, y, aunque Rubén no llega a 
las poéticas arquitecturas de Gongora, sobrecarga como él sus poesias 
de mitologismo y en ciertos momentos alcanza su luminosidad. No 
continia las Soledades como Alberti, pero escribe un soneto a la 
manera gongorina — el elogio de Velazquez — que hace recordar por 
su emocién comprensiva el que escribiera GOngora para inscripcién 
del sepulcro de Dominico Greco. Este soneto, con los dos que 
siguen,? comienzan la revaluacién de Gongora que se consuma de- 
finitivamente con el centenario de 1927. Dario, protestando de que 
el poeta esté atin “en equivoco altar,” le dice: “Y tu castillo, Géngora, 
se alza al azul cual una — jaula de ruisefiores labrada en oro fino.” 

Los suetios.—Los suefios interesaron tanto a Dario que sus edi- 


2 Cantos de vida y esperanza (Madrid, Mundo Latino, 1920), pag. 137. 
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tores han podido reunir todo lo que escribié a propdsito de ellos en 
un volumen pdstumo que han titulado El mundo de los sueiios.* En 
ese libro Dario confiesa haberse dedicado al estudio de observaciones 
sobre suefios durante mucho tiempo. Comenta las de Hipocrates, 
Plutarco, el abate Richard, London Rogers y el Marqués de Saint- 
Denis. Dedica un capitulo a los dibujos de Grandville que repre- 
sentan el proceso de la pesadilla. Y después de sefialar la casi au- 
sencia de escritores que habian aprovechado los suefios como material 
estético hace un resumen de los cuentos de Alphonse Séché De los 
ojos cerrados, puntualizando de paso sus ideas sobre la psicologia de 
los suefios. 

Grecia.—Por haber confesado que amaba mas que a “la Grecia 
de los griegos la Grecia de la Francia,” se ha dicho de él: “no amo 
la Grecia auténtica.” Y, no obstante, la buscé por todos los caminos, 
por la via de los Medici, a través de Alejandria, y por ultimo, ya en 
terreno griego, en el siglo IV, donde se detuvo porque alli lo hechi- 
zaron para siempre la coqueteria de la Venus de Gnido y los Faunos 
y Eros de Praxiteles. A la Grecia “mas griega,” la de Pericles, se 
aproximo a través de Francia, acaso porque intuyé lo que hoy sabe- 
mos: que lo helénico en su mejor instante es un ideal al que sdlo 
podemos acercarnos. 

Preocupacion estética.—Su predileccion por los temas estéticos, 
que hoy inquietan a las principales mentes artisticas, es otra concor- 
dancia notable. En el libro Peregrinaciones después de una ajustada 
interpretacién de la escultura rodiniana, sigue un Diario de Italia, 
que comienza con una oraciOn tan fervorosa como la de Renan ante 
el Acrépolis. Y luego anota sus reacciones estéticas en los Museos 
y ciudades consagradas, 

Goya, asunto también de interpretacion y centenario novecentista, 
aparece en Dario tratado en verso. Su generalizacion del arte goyesco 
no desentona con la vision de hoy: 


Poderoso visionario 
raro ingenio temerario, 
por ti enciendo mi incensario 
Por ti, cuya gran paleta 
caprichosa, brusca, inquieta 
debe amar todo poeta. 


3 El mundo de los suetios (Madrid, G. Hernandez y Galo Saez, 1922). Véase 
al final nota de A.C., pag. 448. 
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No alcanza o no le entusiasman ni los grandes lienzos patridticos, 
ni el momento irdénico de los retratos. Impresionan a Rubén, natural- 
mente, algunos de los aspectos de la primera época: los cuadros para 
tapices, majos y majas y las evocaciones de ambiente dieciochesco: 


Por tus majos pintorescos 
y las glorias de tus frescos. 
Porque entra en tu gran tesoro 
el diestro que mata el toro, 
la nifia de rizos de oro. 


Pero sobre todo, domina la atraccién de la época superrealista de 
los Caprichos. Adelantandose a las generaciones novecentistas, vid 
lo que hay de genial en este momento de Goya: 


Tu loca mano dibuja 

la silueta de la bruja 

que en la sombra se arrebuja. 
Y aprende un abracadabra 

del diablo patas de cabra 

que hace una mueca macabra. 
Musa soberbia y confusa, 

angel, espectro, medusa, 

tal aparece tu musa. 


Al fin sefiala el significado crepuscular del arte de este pintor en 
el sentido de anunciacién de un inmediato mafiana donde sus insinua- 
ciones seran recogidas por la pintura impresionista y naturalista : 


Asi es de ver y admirar, 
tu misteriosa y sin par 
pintura crepuscular. 

De donde dan testimonio: 
por tus frescos, San Antonio, 
por tus brujas, el demonio. 


Lo grotesco y lo irénico—Apunta en Rubén, ademas, esa ten- 
dencia a lo grotesco o al juego irdénico del arte novisimo, que es lo 
primero que roza desagradablemente, la sensibilidad tradicional. En 
Cantos de vida y esperanza, entre los motivos sentimentales de Libra- 
nos Senor y la bella perversidad del soneto Leda contrasta este 
poemita que titulé Filosofia: 
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Saluda al sol, arafia, no seas rencorosa. 
Da tus gracias a Dios, oh sapo, pues que eres. 
El peludo cangrejo tiene espinas de rosa 
y los moluscos reminiscencias de mujeres. 
Saber ser lo que sois, enigmas, siendo formas; 
dejar la responsabilidad en las Normas 
que a su vez la enviaran al Todopoderoso. 
(Toca, grillo a la luz de la luna; y dance el oso) 


Después de esto, ya no nos sorprenderan las incoherencias de una 
de sus poesias en El canto errante:* 


2 Qué hay de nuevo? Tiembla la tierra. 
Los reyes han terror profundo. 
Desembarcé el Marqués de Sade 
procedente de Seboim. 

Cambia el curso del gulf-stream. 


China se corta la coleta, 
Henry de Rotschild es poeta. 


Dario y el futurismo.—Dario alcanzé la aurora de renovaciones 
iniciada por Marinetti. Comentd el futurismo y su manifiesto nos- 
talgicamente. Aplaude la intencién de Marinetti porque la ve como 
“deseo de conducir el caballo sagrado hacia nuevos horizontes.” 
Justifica lo excesivo futurista como natural impetu juvenil. Mas 
considera inutil el manifiesto, y todo manifiesto de arte. Indutil, por- 
que sabe que “a unos dioses suceden otros que asi mismo tendran que 
irse cuando les toque el turno. Y sdlo nos resta aprovechar las ener- 
gias del instante, unidos como estamos para el proceso de la universal 
existencia, y después dormiremos tranquilos y para siempre jamas.” 

Palabras de sabiduria otofial, que anuncian el “redondo ahora” 
de Jorge Guillén y que, por venir de quien supo ser hermosamente 
rebelde, resultan hoy bella y oportuna leccién de estética. 


ConcHA MELENDEZ 
UNIVERSIDAD DE Puerto Rico 


{Algunos criticos hacen hincapié en ciertas frases de Dario, tales 
como : “El suefio, que es mi vida, desde que yo naci,” y “ése es mi mal : 
4 El canto errante (Madrid, Mundo Latino, 1928), pags. 163-64. 

5 Letras (Madrid, Mundo Latino, 1922), pags. 187-95. 
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soar,” para tildar al poeta de sofiador degenerado. El venezolano 
R. Silva Uzcategui,® por ejemplo, dice: “Ahora queremos llamar la 
atencién del lector acerca de este dato importantisimo que encontramos 
en Vargas Vila. Refiérese a Dario: ‘y luego, ya con ese aire dementi- 
zado, que solia tomar cuando la inspiracién lo poseia, empez6 a 
escribir.’ De manera, pues, que el suefio patologico en que habitual- 
mente vivia Dario, se convertia en un éxtasis cuando la inspiracion se 
apoderaba del poeta. Esto psicoldgicamente tiene una importancia 
enorme porque demuestra la razon que tuvo Max Nordau al exponer 
el modo como trabaja el cerebro de un sofiador pronunciadamente 
emotivo. Por eso, Dario es notable poeta cuando quiere expresar 
estados de alma. Pero cuando se trata de una materia que requiere en 
el poeta, no un extatico, sino un artista con pleno dominio de todas sus 
facultades intelectuales, entonces, se hallan muchos otros cantores que 
aventajan a Dario.”—A. C.] 


® Historia critica del modernismo .. Psicopatologia de los corifeos del 
modernismo (Barcelona, Imprenta Viuda de Luis Tasso, 1925). 


| | 


NOTES ON THE ACCENTUATION OF AQUEL QUE 


It is the practice of the Spanish Academy, as exemplified in its 
Grammar,' to omit the written accent from the demonstrative aquel 
(and its declined forms) when followed by a restrictive relative 
clause, for example: 


; Ay de aquel que vive sdlo en lo pasado!” 
—ESPRONCEDA 


That this is not the consistent practice of printers and editors 
either in America or abroad is quite apparent. Examples noted and 
recorded in my reading over a considerable period of time reveal an 
interesting situation. Of 182 such examples gathered from school 
editions printed in the United States, 69, or 38 per cent, bore the 
written accent. Of the 52 editors concerned, 27 write aquél in this 
construction. It thus seems fair to assume that the majority of 
American editors would, upon consideration, use the written accent, 
although 19 of the 27 have left some of their examples unmarked. 
Or is there perhaps some principle known only to a few by which the 
emphasis of aquel in a particular position may be determined? Simi- 
lar examples, differently treated, indicate that there is not. 

Compare with the foregoing line from Espronceda the two fol- 
lowing examples, all three taken from school editions: 


; Ay de aquél que se oponia a su paso! 
—Ga.pés 


; Ay de aquel que de un delirio 
En el momento ... se engafia a si mismo! 
—DvuQueE be Rivas 


Moreover, there are a considerable number of accented cases that are 
left unaccented in rival editions. Among them are such quotations 
as the following : 


é Quién te ha matado ?—Aquél a quien se lo he perdonado 
—FERNAN CABALLERO 


1 Examples are found in §§ 74, 309, 339.4, 357 a, d, 362 b, 364.4, b, 367 a, d, e, 
368 a, 388. a, 473 c, 540d, of the edition of 1928. 
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Este es Clarin, el criado 

De aquélla jay, cielos! de aquélla 

Que, tratante de desdichas, 

Pas6 a Polonia mi afrenta. 
—CALDERON 


Ellos le dijeron que aquél que tenia delante era el mismo que le habian 
mostrado y dado por esposo.—CERVANTES. 


The situation in Spain is in some ways less confused. Careful 
Spanish editors, such as Rodriguez Marin in his edition of Don 
Quijote (Clasicos castellanos), consistently omit the graphic accent ; 
so also the carefully printed Edicién perla of this work; Hamel, 
likewise, in his critical edition of the great masterpiece follows closely 
the rule of the Academy. However, accented aquél que is well rep- 
resented: from Castro’s El pensamiento de Cervantes comes, 


Yo soy aquél que en la invencién excede 
A muchos.” 


With this may be set Rubén Dario’s famous opening lines to his 
Cantos de vida y esperanza: 


Yo soy aquél que ayer no mas decia 
El verso azul y la cancién profana. 


This comes, accent and all, from a recent school edition, while the 
same two examples have already appeared in at least four editions 
(one Spanish, two American, one German) with unaccented aquel. 

The Grammar of the Academy gives no reason for its usage, 
leaving it to be inferred that the form is the demonstrative adjective. 
Elsewhere grammatical authority is scanty and contradictory. Ram- 
sey’s famous Textbook of Modern Spanish has “Aquella a quien 
adoro” and two more examples without the written accent.* The 
same examples appear in his Grammar,‘ now all provided with the 
accent mark—indeed, the Textbook provides a case of aquél que in 


2 See p. 13, 1. 3. 
3M. M. Ramsey, Textbook of Modern Spanish (New York, Holt), § 447. 
* A Spanish Grammar (New York, Holt), § 567. 
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a later paragraph.’ The Olmsted and:Gordon Grammar justifies the 
omission of the accent mark on the ground that here aquel is the 
demonstrative adjective.® If an adjective, what does it restrict? The 
answer is found in Hills and Ford’s recent Spanish Grammar for 
Colleges. The paragraph deserves quotation in full: 


When thus used [e.g., El que desea mucho siempre es pobre), el is 
sometimes called a pronoun, but it seems best to call it an adjective when 
it limits the application of an adjective, a phrase, or a clause, used sub- 
stantively: as in el blanco, “the white one”; el de la capa verde, “the one 
with the green cloak; el que vino ayer, “the one that came yesterday.” 
Note the same use of the adjective aquel, given below in a." 


This is notable as perhaps the first appearance in English print 
of the theory of Lenz® that in such sentences as “El que estudia, 
aprende’” the article is not the noun element restricted by the adjec- 
tive element que aprende but the reverse, and that el bears the same 
relation to what follows in the group el que estudia as it does in el 
estudiante. The subject of aprende is therefore all that precedes it 
and not el alone. Lenz is very convincing, and because of the high 
frequency of the el que construction all teachers of Spanish should 
familiarize themselves with his theory whether they adopt it or not. 
He does not, however, extend it to aquel que. To him, aquel in this 
construction remains a substantive element, a “pronoun,” as hereto- 
fore; he remains faithful to the definition of a “determinative” as 
found in German grammars.® He says: 


algunas lenguas poseen pronombres especiales que sirven para el efecto 
de sustituir un concepto de substantivo cuyo verdadero contenido se da en 


5 Textbook of Modern Spanish, § 1032, p. 381. 


®E. W. Olmsted and Arthur Gordon, Spanish Grammar (New York, Holt, 
1911), $92. 


7 Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar for Colleges (New York, Heath, 
1928), § 152, note 2, 

8 R. Lenz, La oracién y sus partes (Madrid, 1920), §§ 189, 78, 79, 168. 

®“Determinativ nennt man ein Demonstrativ, welches erst durch einem 
telativen Nebensatz, durch ein Particip oder ein prapositionales Attribut einem 
begrifflichen Inhalt iiberhaupt bekommt oder dessen Begriff durch einem 
derartigen Zusatz eine wesentliche Modification erleidet.”"—H. Vockeradt, 
Lehrbuch der italienischen Sprache (Berlin, 1878), Vol. I, § 397. 
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la proposicién relativa. Es decir, ellos sirven para substantivar absoluta 
© pasajeramente el concepto expresado por la frase relativa; tales pro- 
nombres se llaman “determinativos,” por ejemplo, el francés celui, el 
aleman derjenige. Otros idiomas usan con el mismo fin pronombres de- 
mostrativos o personales, por ejemplo, castellano: “Aquél que trabaja 
mucho” ; inglés: He who works much; aleman: Der, welcher viel arbeitet. 
Pero el castellano tiene ademas la posibilidad de substantivar directa- 
mente la proposicién relativa anteponiéndole el articulo definido corres- 
pondiente: “El que trabaja mucho debe alimentarse bien.” 


This is doubtless the ripest consideration the matter has received. 
Although it may be said that both aquel que estudia and el que estudia 
mean el estudiante, Lenz would agree with Cuervo that 


perdiendo mucha de la énfasis ... se usa como antecedente del relativo ... si 
bien conserva todavia algo de su fuerza como se ve reemplazandolo con 
el articulo, el, la, etc.*° 


Cuervo gives no further help. He tells us that “cuando son sustanti- 
vos se marcan con acento,” but an examination of his numerous 
examples shows that entirely parallel cases are variously spelled. 
However, the examples found in his Apuntaciones conform to the 
practice of the Academy. A few other grammarians of note have 
definitely set our aqguel among the pronouns and have provided it 
with a written accent. Among them are Wilkins in America and 
Wacker in Germany." 

One cannot help but regret that the Academy has introduced the 
use of the written accent on any demonstrative forms. Navarro 
Tomas testifies that the demonstratives are always stressed and that 
the adjectives and pronouns are equally so.’* Robles Dégano states 


10 J. Cuervo, Diccionario de construccién (Paris, 1886); see under aquel. 


1.1L. A. Wilkins, A Spanish Reference Grammar (New York, 1923), § 328; 
G. Wacker, Spanische Sprachlehre (Leipzig, 1924), § 125. 

12T. Navarro Tomas, Pronunciacién espaiiola (Madrid, 1926), § 168c. 
Demostrativos. Son siempre acentuados, tanto en funcién de pronombres, escrito 
con acento, como con valor adjetivo, escritos sin acento. El énfasis podra dar 
al pronombre mas acento que al adjetivo, o al adjetivo mas que al pronombre, 
segtn las circunstancias de cada caso. En la pronunciacién corriente, ni afectada 
ni enfatica, ninguna diferencia se advierte entre unas y otras formas. La misma 
acentuacién fonética tiene, por ejemplo, a pesar de lo que aparenta la escritura, 
la forma esa en esa senda solitaria que en ésa fué su gran desgracia. 
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that their emphatic character is attested by the universal practice of 
the poets.** My examples show the frequent occurrence of aquel at 
the end of the line under the rhythmic stress with que at the begin- 
ning of the next line, e.g.: 


Entiendo menos de aquélla 
Que enciende mas mi cuidado. 
—Ruvuiz pe ALARCON 


Among modern poets, Breton, Ayala, and Marquina are represented. 
Robles adds at another place that, although the accent of the de- 
monstratives is strong, they do not serve well at the end of a verse 
as their pronunciation is rapid and admits no pause between them 
and the word to which they are attached."* This may apply to aquel 
que, yet it seems more likely that he has in mind such cases as this: 


2 Quién es aquella 
Arpia que la acompajfia? 
—Lope VEGA 


In all the examples used above as illustrations, aquel [aquella] 
que means “he who,” “she who,” or, in colloquial English, “[the] 
one who,” that is, “[the] [any] person who.” The reference is al- 
ways to a person. There are, however, other cases in which the 
demonstrative takes its person and number from a noun in the con- 
text, and things as well as persons may be meant, e.g. : 


Transcurrieron otros quince dias, y llegé aquél en que nuestro héroe 
debia abandonar el lecho.—Alarcon. 


Let us call these two types A and B, respectively. Lenz would 
say that in type A aquel is substantivized “absolutely” and in type B 
merely “provisionally.” The eminent Danish grammarian Jespersen 
would say that in A aquel is used “independently” of the context and 
that in B the use is “anaphoric.””** 


18 F, Robles Dégano, Ortologia clasica (Madrid, 1905), § 198. 
14 Op. cit., § 166, p. 102. 
15 Q. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, Vol. II, §§ 10, 14. 
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There is a play on the two values in the wish frequently expressed 
to newly married couples: “May all your troubles be little ones.” 
The possessives are by exception used independently, as when we 
refer to a general’s men as los swyos. Este and ésta, when they mean 
“this fellow,” “this woman,” are so used, e.g.: “Mire, sefior juez, 
ésta y yo tenemos tres hijos” (Linares Rivas). 

It is not apparent that this distinction has had any influence on 
the use of the written accent with aquel que. In my total collection 
of 344 examples, 23 per cent belong to type B. Type A is represented 
in El auto de los Reyes Magos (aquel qui), El poema del Cid, El 
libro de Apolonio.** The restrictive force of the relative clause may 
be clearly seen in type B. All would accent: no quiso [quiere] mole- 
starme en una situacién como aquélla [ésta]. Suppose we add, en 
que me hallaba {me hallo], making it over into type B. The demon- 
strative, “pointing out,” value is weakened if not lost altogether, and 
the pronoun has acquired what is usually called a logical value. Any 
decrease in emphasis may result as much from change of position as 
from the change in meaning. 

The Academy tells us that the demonstrative pronouns lose their 
accent (mark) and become adjectives ;‘’ Lenz says that the demon- 
strative pronouns are adjectives that are frequently substantivized.* 
Both seem to share a confusion, widespread among grammarians, of 
a classification of words by parts of speech on the one hand and 
function (or rank) in the sentence on the other.*® The distinction 


16 Examples in the latter are clearly listed as demonstrative pronouns sep- 
arately from demonstrative adjectives by the editor, Professor Marden. 

17 Op. cit., §74 a. 

18 Op cit., § 168. 

19 The question of the class into which a word should be put—whether that 
of substantives or adjectives, or some other—is one that concerns the word in 
itself. Some answer to that question will therefore be found in dictionaries. We 
have now to consider combinations of words, and here we shall find that, though 
a substantive always remains a substantive and an adjective an adjective, there is 
a certain scheme of subordination in connected speech which is analogous to the 
distribution of words into “parts of speech,” without being entirely dependent 
on it. 

In any composite denomination of a thing or person, we always find that 
there is one word of supreme importance to which the others are joined as sub- 
ordinates. This chief word is defined (qualified, modified) by a third word, etc. 
We are thus led to establish different “ranks” of words according to their mutual 
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on which the use of the written accent is based is one of rank. Is the 
demonstrative in a given case an adjunct (a modifier, an adjective 
equivalent, etc.), or is it a noun equivalent (a primary, etc.)? In 
our case is aquel an adjunct to the clause or the reverse? Its special 
emphasis as distinguished from el in el que seems to indicate that 
aquel is the primary. Aquel receives further emphasis when widely 
separated from its restrictive clause: “aquel es de mi tierra, cwyas 
virtudes y suficiencia me contentan” (Juan de Valdés). Here the 
French uses a definitely emphatic form: “Celui-la est heureux qui 
a peu de besoins.” In only 15 per cent of all examples collected, how- 
ever, was the demonstrative at all separated from the relative. Inter- 
vening prepositions were: a, de, con, en, por, contra, and the relative 
may be cuyo and donde. In some older works a comma intervenes, 
as aquel, que. Aquel is further emphasized by what may be called 
rhetorical inversion of primary and adjunct: “;Y como conozco de 
veras que siempre son favorecidos aquellos todos de quien se tiene 
alguna esperanza, que por algun camino pueden ser de algun pro- 
vecho!’’ (Mateo Aleman). 

In the classics one occasionally finds aquello poco and esto poco, 
but, aside from this, no grammar makes provision for an adjective 
(adjunct) value of aquello. Most say that esto, eso, and aquello are 
always “pronouns.” Our aquel que seems to be entirely parallel to 
aquello que in “Habla de aquello que tus atios permiten” (Cervantes). 
Todo aquello que is very frequent and is in part equivalent to todo 
lo que, except that it permits rhetorical inversion as above: 


Esto es verdad, vive Dios, 
Porque mi amor es de modo 
Que aborrezco aquello todo, 
Mi Lucrecia, que no es vos. 
—Ruiz pe ALarc6Nn 


It is worth noting that in poetry the adjunct agquel [este] may be 
separated from its primary by a restrictive relative clause modifying 
the latter: 


relations as defined or defining. In the combination extremely hot weather the 
last word weather, which is evidently the chief idea, may be called primary; hot, 
which defines weather, secondary, and extremely, which defines hot, tertiary. 

Otto Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar (New York, 1924), p. 96; see 
also his Modern English Grammar, Vol. II. 
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Aquella que ves alli luciente estrella. 
—QUINTANA 


Estos que notas, nuevos accidentes. 
—Ruiz pe ALARCON 


A final word as to frequ.ncy. The total of 344 examples col- 
lected (aquello que was not counted) occurred in 170 books of about 
130 pages each, equivalent to some six million words of print. This 
makes about fifty occurrences to the million and would place the con- 
struction in the second hundred of Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List. 
It is interesting that aquel de, which figures beside aguel que in gram- 
mars, is much less frequent ; only twelve examples were found. Some 
classic plays have five or six cases of aquel que, others none. Don 
Quijote is rich; the last forty chapters alone yield thirty occurrences. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE H. H. ArnoLp 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN SPANISH 


I. Common PRACcTICES IN EVALUATION OF SPANISH STUDY 


At the present time there exists no uniform nor universally satis- 
factory method of measuring the achievement in a foreign language, 
nor is thete a universally adopted evaluation of the amount learned in 
any level of instruction. For this reason it is thought that the present 
research experiment will aid in determining the validity of present 
practices, and an attempt will be made to show whether there is a 
real scientific basis for the methods used. 

Among the different high schools and colleges of our country 
there exist different practices of measuring and evaluating instruc- 
tion in Spanish or modern foreign languages in general. In most 
schools two years of high-school Spanish are considered equivalent, 
in content and amount learned by the student, to one year of language 
in a college. Some college departments make a more definite dis- 
tinction and consider one year’s work in high school equal to one 
semester in college. With these two practices, a student entering 
college and having had a foreign language in high school may be 
admitted to different levels of instruction depending on the amount 
of language credit presented. If he has had one year in high school, 
he may register for the second semester of the first-year college class. 
If he presents two units from high school, he may register for the 
second-year college class; if three years are presented for entrance 
credit, he has had the equivalent of three semesters of college work 
and is admitted to the fourth; if four years of high-school credit are 
presented, the student is permitted to register for advanced courses 
in the college. 

Many colleges disregard, or grant no credit for entrance for, 
less than two years of a foreign language. In such a case, a student 
presenting only one year’s high-school credit must begin over again 
in his language work and register for the first semester of elementary 
Spanish in the college. 

Most colleges have a foreign language requirement, either for 
the student to fulfill the lower-division group requirement, or for 
admittance to candidacy for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Some of 
these excuse a student from fulfilling that requirement in college if 
he presents three years’ credit in one foreign language taken in the 
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high school. This practice considers three years of high-school work 
the equivalent, in preparation or language background, to two years 
of college study. 

From this we see that there is no uniform nor universally adopted 
method by which the colleges rate high-school instruction. The high 
school makes up its curriculum and the content of its courses in 
accordance with college requirements; therefore, there should be 
some means by which we could measure accurately what is learned 
in high school and make a proper estimate of the relation of that 
achievement to the achievement in college courses of the same type. 
Such conditions bring us to a realization of the need for some sci- 
entific basis of measurement, or at least make very worth while some 
experimentation to determine whether there is such a foundation for 
the usual practice of considering one year of college Spanish equiva- 
lent to two years of high-school Spanish. 


Il. Tue “Stanrorp SPANISH TESTS” 


The Stanford Spanish Tests were prepared to test general achieve- 
ment in the study of Spanish in high schools and colleges. They 
have been prepared and perfected in their reliability, validity, and ob- 
jectivity by Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa, professor of Romanic lan- 
guages at Stanford University, and Dr. Truman L. Kelley, formerly 
professor of education and psychology at Stanford University and 
now professor of psychology at Harvard. The objective character 
of the tests, their reliability, and their validity have been carefully 
worked out after much experimentation in both high-school and col- 
lege classes. 

To secure the full value of a study of Spanish one should not 
only be able to read, write, and speak the language with a fair degree 
of facility, but one should sense finer shadings of meaning, have an 
ear more finely attuned to provincial nuances in pronunciation, un- 
derstand Spanish grammar thoroughly, and possess a larger vocabu- 
lary than are necessary for mere communication with Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples. These more ultimate cultural values of Spanish study 
are founded upon a groundwork which is amenable to rather precise 
measurement. This foundation is fairly completely represented by a 
working mastery of grammar and pronunciation and the knowledge 
of words individually, in their sentence and in their paragraph com- 
binations. The authors have endeavored to cover this groundwork 
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by means of five tests: Grammar, Vocabulary, Paragraph Meaning, 
Sentence Meaning, and Pronunciation. Experimental work has been 
done in each of these five fields, but the intrinsic difficulties in de- 
vising tests having high reliability along certain of these lines is 
greater than that along the other lines, so that, at the present time, 
the first three only have stood the tests of validity and reliability that 
the authors have imposed. 

The three tests completed are of different types. The Grammar 
Test, of which there are forms A and B, is composed of fifty prob- 
lems to each form. These problems are divided into fifteen groups. 
Some groups are short answer-completion tests, and others are 
multiple-choice, limited to a choice between two possibilities, making 
the test as valid and less bulky than when more forms are given. 

The Vocabulary Test, consisting of forms A and B, has sixty- 
eight words in each form divided into eleven groups. This is entirely 
a multiple-choice test. The Spanish words are written in groups of 
six, with a careful gradation in difficulty between groups. Opposite 
the group of six Spanish words are listed twelve English words, six 
of which correspond in meaning to the Spanish words. The student 
writes, in a blank provided, the English word selected from the 
group of twelve which corresponds to each Spanish word. The words 
were selected from a 15,000-word count including common texts for 
Spanish classes and literary works of Spanish authors. A word was 
selected at intervals of frequency in the count and placed in the test, 
varying therefore from the most common words to the rarest, mak- 
ing as a result a very careful gradation in the test. 

The Paragraph Meaning Test is made up of short selections 
varying from twenty-five simple words employed in five short sen- 
tences to a paragraph from rather difficult reading material sixty 
words in length combined into three or four long sentences. There 
are ten of such paragraphs written in Spanish. After each para- 
graph are written five or six questions in Spanish about the content 
of the paragraph. The student reads the paragraph and answers | 
each question briefly and concisely in English. The questions are so 
stated that the student must know the construction of the sentences 
and understand the meaning of the more difficult words of the para- 
graph before he can answer the question correctly. It is possible in 
every case to answer the question in either a single word, or a phrase, 
or a short sentence. 
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III. Tue Process FOLLOWED IN MEASURING THE ACHIEVEMENT 
IN SPANISH 


In order to make a fair experiment, it was necessary to test as 
many representative classes in Spanish as possible. Because many 
high schools and some colleges do not teach Spanish, we tried to 
select the larger public and private schools throughout the country 
for their co-operation. A mailing list was made up including high 
schools in principal cities throughout all the Western states and in 
the following states of the Middle West and the East: Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York; also in Washington, D.C. Public and pri- 
vate colleges were selected from twenty-five different states in all 
parts of the country. As a guide in making up the list of high schools 
and colleges, the directory of membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish was used along with general high- 
school and college directories. 

The tests were given to fifty-three different classes from fifteen 
different high schools and to thirty-two different classes from twelve 
different universities and colleges. The results from five classes in 
the high schools could not be used in the experiment because of some 
error in giving the tests; either the class did not take both forms of 
each test or it was a class not finishing one of the respective years 
of instruction. In the universities the tests were given to two small 
groups of third-year students, which results did not include enough 
students to warrant their use. 

A very careful process of checking the correctness of the scoring 
was undertaken. For all the classes taking the tests the papers of at 
least eight per cent of the students were rechecked for errors in 
grading. If the total errors found in that number amounted to more 
than an average of a point and a half a paper scored, all the papers 
of all the students in the class were regraded and scored. Some of 
the papers were returned with the entire class scored perfectly, some 
had a few errors, while with a very few of the classes there were 
occasional errors as high as five points on one test. Every test in 
the last two groups was graded and scored again. 

The scores were tabulated on large sheets. The names of the 
students in each class were listed alphabetically. On the same line 
with his name were written in separate columns the student’s scores 
on forms A and B of the Grammar Test, forms A and B of the 
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Vocabulary Test, and forms A and B of the Paragraph Meaning 
Test. In other columns on the same line were listed the amount of 
Spanish studied, and the amount of other foreign languages, such 
as Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, etc. Thus on the same 
line with the student’s name were given his score on each of the six 
tests and his language background. From this tabulation it was pos- 
sible to calculate the mean score of each class, irrespective of lan- 
guage background, by simply adding the scores of all the students 
in the class and dividing the total by the number in the class. The 
mean score of each class of the four years’ instruction in high school 
and of each class of the two years’ instruction in college was de- 
termined in this way. 

In order to determine the effect of the study of other languages 
on the achievement in any single year, it was necessary to group the 
students according to the background each had had. At first the 
grouping was made very much in detail, requiring a large number 
of groups which were afterward combined into homogeneous group- 
ings of similar background. For example, a student having had one 
year of Spanish and two years of French was placed in the same 
group with a student having had one year of Spanish and two years 
of Latin or any other foreign language. For the final norms of 
groups in the first year of college, a larger variation of background 
was used. Group A included those having had no other foreign lan- 
guage ; Group B, those having had from one to three years of other 
foreign language study; Group C, those having had four to five 
years ; Group D, those having had six to seven years; and Group E, 
those having had eight to ten years’ study of other foreign language. 
From these groupings of the students was determined the norm of 
each group by listing the scores on all tests of the students making 
up the group and dividing by the number in the group. This gave 
some variety in norms for each year of instruction, showing some 
overlapping of classes depending on the language foundation of the 
groups in different years. For example, a small group of first-year 
high-school students having had three years of Latin or French 
scored as high in paragraph meaning as the group of second-year 
high-school students having had no other foreign language. 

After the norms had been calculated for classes as a whole for 
all students in a given year of instruction, and for different groups 
of students with similar language background within a given year of 
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instruction, a correlation was made between the scores of the stu- 
dents in each year on the two forms of each test. This correlation 
is for all practical purposes the reliability coefficient of each test. 
These correlations were uniformly average or above. 

A final correlation was made between the scores of each student 
at the different levels of instruction, on different tests. These proved 
at least average or above, showing that there is a careful gradation 
between tests as within each test, or that, if a student scores high 
in the Grammar Test, he scores correspondingly high in the Vo- 
cabulary and Paragraph Meaning tests. 

The standard deviations from the mean score were secured in 
the process of calculating the correlation coefficient. These show the 
homogeneousness of the group or the variation of the scores within 
the group. 

With this fund of information it is possible to make some very 
interesting comparisons of classes, schools, and levels of instruction 
and to see finally if there is a really scientific basis for the common 
practices in language instruction. 


IV. RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT 


A. Achievement of classes and schools —The Stanford Spanish 
Tests were given to fifty-three different classes in fifteen different 
high schools. In one school the tests were not given in such a way 
that they could be used for the experiment. In the discussion and 
tables of results each high school will be referred to by key number 
rather than by name. Tables I to IV show the results in high-school 


TABLE I 
MEAN Scores oF First-YEAR H1GH-ScHooL CLAssEs 
School No. of Paragraph Total 
Key No. Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
Dip iisads 33 (1) 24.4 (3) 27.7 (2) 19.4 (2) 71.5 
Seer 135 (5) 20.1 (5) 24.2 (4) 15.9 (5) 60.2 
ptkakees sake 126 (2) 23.7 (1) 31.1 (1) 21.5 (1) 76.3 
Riaebastixs ie 82 (4) 21.5 (2) 28.8 (5) 14.9 (4) 65.2 
Bia esicice 45 (3) 22.7 (4) 25.6 (3) 18.2 (3) 66.5 
(ee 421 22.2 28.0 18.0 68.2 
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TABLE II 


Mean Scores oF SEcOND-YEAR HiGH-ScHOooL CLASsEs 


School No. of Paragraph Total 
Key No. Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
Divchessesces 92 (3) 35.8 (5) 38.8 (3) 29.5 | (3) 104.1 
Divas beeen os 76 (5) 33.1 (4) 40.1 (4) 27.0 (4) 100.2 
so vslabens 74 (1) 37.0 (1) 44.0 (2) 29.7 (1) 110.7 
Cink wateb 22 (6) 32.6 (3) 41.5 (6) 24.9 (5) 99.0 
Bi ceed ekdbetn 20 (4) 33.8 (6) 35.1 (5) 26.0 | (6) 94.9 
RieSinakeheas 20 (2) 36.6 (2) 41.8 (1) 31.0 | (2) 109.4 
304 35.4. 40.7 28.6 104.7 
TABLE III 
MEAN Scores OF THIRD-YEAR HiGH-ScHOOL CLAssEs 
School No. of Paragraph Total 
Key No. Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
RS ducseeneie 35 (6) 36.8 (9) 46.6 | (10) 33.2 | (8) 116.6 
Dé ieeumeuiian 34 (7) 36.6 (7) 47.7 (7) 34.9 | (7) 119.2 
Riavsesnsaws 21 (2) 39.8 (2) 51.3 (3) 38.9 | (1) 130.0 
Si wsd a8 8 (2) 39.8 (3) 50.5 (9) 33.5 (5) 123.8 
| eee oe ll (1) 40.0 (9) 46.6 (1) 40.2 | (3) 126.8 
Tks skkanicne 27 (5) 37.3 (5) 48.8 (4) 37.8 | (4) 123.9 
Gecshendesde 75 (10) 33.9 (8) 47.4 (8) 34.2 (9) 115.5 
Dieintiee ss 12 (9) 35.5 (11) 46.5 | (11) 31.7 | (12) 113.7 
is. ces asltews 15 (4) 38.2 (4) 49.7 (2) 39.4 (2) 127.3 
Bhatia seins 18 (13) 25.9 (13) 35.9 | (13) 25.5 | (18) 87.3 
acécernest 52 (8) 36.1 (12) 46.2 | (11) 31.7 | (11) 114.0 
Ph cavecctees 14 (12) 31.3 (1) 52.1 (5) 36.2 | (6) 119.6 
Cini crak 18 (11) 32.5 (6) 47.8 (6) 35.0 | (10) 115.3 
340 35.6 47.4 34.4 117.4 


Spanish classes in each school at the different levels of instruction. 
No segregation was made as to the language background of the stu- 
dents or as to different sections of the class in the schools where 
several sections were tested. 

The first column gives the school by key number; the second 
column gives the number of students tested in that school. Columns 
3, 4, and 5 give the mean scores on the different tests, the scores on 
the two forms being averaged to give the single score. The last 
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TABLE IV 
MEAN Scores OF FourtH-YEAR HiGH-ScHOOoL CLASSES 
School No. of Paragraph Total 
Key No. Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
a eee 28 (1) 45.4 (2) 56.0 (2) 44.6 (2) 146.0 
ll (7) 37.5 (7) 51.4 (6) 37.5 (7) 126.4 
CATE ee 15 (3) 42.7 (6) 51.5 (7) 37.3 (4) 131.5 
i davies wai 13 (4) 41.7 (3) 52.9 (3) 40.2 (3) 134.8 
ee 24 (6) 37.8 (4) 52.5 (5) 38.9 (6) 129.2 
Mes 623 ies 2 (7) 37.5 (8) 49.3 (8) 33.8 (8) 120.6 
Pi sdbebvcccs 3 (2) 45.3 (1) 58.2 (1) 45.3 (1) 148.8 
Ea ee 23 (9) 28.5 (9) 41.5 (9) 26.3 (9) 96.3 
Sree 13 (5) 38.3 (5) 51-6 (4) 39.9 (5) 129.8 
132 39.1 51.3 38.0 128.4 


column gives the sum of the scores on the three tests as a convenience 
in ranking the total work in each year in each school. The numbers 
in parentheses in the last four columns give the rank of the scores 
from each school as compared with the others. 

A school that ranks first or second in one test should rank corre- 
spondingly high in the others. A few exceptions are found where 
this is not the case. For example, high school No. 4 ranks higher 
in vocabulary in the first and second years than it does in grammar 
or paragraph meaning. School No. 5 ranks first among the third- 
year classes in grammar and paragraph meaning but ninth in vo- 
cabulary. There is not as great a difference in the second- and first- 
year classes, but the school is slightly lower in vocabulary than in 
grammar or paragraph meaning in these years. School No. 4 prob- 
ably gives more time and attention to the learning of a vocabulary 
than it does to the mastery of grammar and sentence structure. 
School No. 5 has accomplished greater results in grammar and read- 
ing than in vocabulary building, as compared with other high schools. 
The reason for a greater achievement of the classes in a single school 
in one phase of a language than in another may be found in different 
methods used by teachers or in the relative importance given to the 
different phases of language learning. 

The difference in achievement among schools on the three tests 
in general shows a difference in the efficiency of instruction in the 
Spanish departments of the different schools. This results from a 
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difference in training and qualifications of the teachers, the general 
scholastic rating and achievement of the high school, or in some in- 
stances from a difference in the elias: background of the students 
attending the school. 

Table V gives the rank of schools in the respective years as based 
on the total of the three scores on the different tests. 


TABLE V 


RANK OF SCHOOLS AS BASED ON TOTAL OF THREE SCORES 


Rank in Respective Years of Instruction 
First Year Second Year Third Year F 


School Key No. 


pret t | ore 


warn] 


No great comparison can be made of schools in different sections 
of the country. Schools Nos. 3, 11, and 12 of this experiment are 
located in the Middle West, and the others in the Mountain States 
and West. No. 3 ranks high in all years tested and Nos. 11 and 12, 
average, or low. A larger number of schools would have to be tested 
to make a fair comparison of sections of the country. 

The tests were given to thirty-two different classes from twelve 
universities and colleges. In the discussion and tables of results each 
school will be referred to by key number rather than by name. 

A slight variation exists among colleges and universities in re- 
gards to the time given to the study of a foreign language and the 
credit granted. The time given to a course varies from three to five 
hours a week during a quarter or semester with a corresponding 
number of units or hours of credit. Many schools grant no credit 
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for the first semester of the first- or second-year course unless the 


second semester is also 


passed successfully. 


In Tables VI and VII are given the mean scores of the different 


TABLE VI 
MEAN SCORES OF First-YEAR CoLLEGE CLASSES 

School No. of | Paragraph Total 

Key No Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
| ere ee 16 | (1) 42.1 (2) 47.4 (1) 39.6 (1) 129.1 
. Eee 25 | (2) 38.2 (3) 44.8 (2) 34.7 (2) 117.7 
Ricccvbidese 63 | (4) 36.2 (7) 38.3 (4) 33.3 (6) 107.8 
Oe Ness 41 | (5) 34.6 (4) 44.5 (4) 33.3 (4) 112.4 
52 Sendak 9 (3) 37.1 (5) 41.7 (6) 33.1 (5) 111.9 
Di doeiiss os 27 (11) 23.6 (12) 27.0 | (11) 23.1 | (12) 73.7 
, eee 29 (8) 31.1 (1) 50.5 (3) 34.6 | (3) 116.2 
| RY Ss 11 (10) 23.8 (10) 35-6 | (12) 20.5 | (11) 79.9 
69 | (11) 23.6 | (8) 37.9 | (8) 26.1 | (9) 87.6 
ee 68 (6) 33.0 (6) 41.2 (7) 27.2 (7) 101.4 
ie! ES 35 (9) 29.0 (11) 34.3 | (10) 23.2 | (10) 86.5 
. ae 21 (7) 31.2 (9) 35.9 (9) 24.7 (8) 91.8 

Mavs odwe 414 31.7 40.0 29.4 101.1 

TABLE VII 
MEAN Scores OF SECOND-YEAR COLLEGE CLASSES 
School No. of Paragraph Total 

Key No Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
Bcc dabtties< 18 (1) 42.8 (4) 53.8 (1) 46.6 | (2) 142.7 
ae 18 (2) 42.4 (1) 56.2 (2) 44.3 (1) 142.9 
53 (3) 41.7 (3) 53.8 (4) 40.5 | (3) 186.0 
ER Saray Es 32 (4) 38.5 (5) 50.9 (5) 39.6 (4) 129.0 
Ne oy 16 (7) 29.7 (6) 50.0 (3) 40.6 | (6) 120.3 
eee 63 (9) 27.2 (9) 42.2 (9) 30.7 (9) 100.1 
en eens ll (6) 30.7 (2) 55.3 (6) 38.2 (5) 124.2 
etasceusecs 8 (8) 28.3 (8) 46.3 (8) 33.3 (8) 107.9 
ene ae 17 (5) 31.6 |: (7) 47.2 (7) 37.2 (7) 116.0 

ype ae 236 35.5 50.0 38.0 123.5 


years of instruction tested in the colleges and universities. The first 
column gives the key number of the school; the second gives the 
number of students tested ; the third, fourth, and fifth columns give 
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the scores on the different tests; and the last column gives the total 
of the scores on the three tests. The numbers in parentheses in the 
last four columns give the rank of each school in comparison with 
the others. 

For convenience in comparing the different schools on the total 
achievement in Spanish, and also to have at hand the number of 
hours each week given to the study of Spanish, Table VIII has been 


TABLE VIII 
RankK oF COLLEGES AS BASED ON TOTAL OF THREE SCORES 
eieeet Hours of Spanish per Week Rank of School in Group 
Key No. First Year Second Year First-Year Class | Second-Year Class 
3 semester 3 semester 1 2 
5 semester 5 semester 2 1 
Wis iincetans 5 quarter 5 quarter 6 3 
4 semester 4 semester 4 4 
4 semester 4 semester 5 6 
ee ees 5 semester 3 semester 12 9 
5 semester 5 semester 3 5 
ee 5 quarter 4 quarter ll 8 
EE her: 5 quarter 5 quarter 9 7 
BD, 4 semester 7 - 
3 semester 10. 
5 semester 8 - 


prepared. It gives the rank of the colleges as based on the total of 
the three scores. 

School No. 1 has a prerequisite of one year of French before a 
student can register for elementary Spanish and gives no credit for 
a single first semester unless the second is completed also. 

School No. 2 makes a definite adjustment of students entering 
with varying numbers of units of high-school Spanish. It grants 
the equivalent of one year of high-school study to one semester of 
college. If a student presents four units of high-school Spanish for 
entrance, he may select courses in conversation and literature in the 
university. If he enters with less than four, he must enter some 
semester of the first two years’ study. 

School No. 10 makes the following statement in its announcement 
of courses: “Students who present two years high-school Spanish 
for admission will continue Spanish 13 and 14 (second-year Spanish). 
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Those having one year may take Spanish 2 (second semester of 
first-year Spanish), but often it will be better to take Spanish 1 (first 
semester of first-year Spanish) in review. No credit will be given 
for Spanish 1 until Spanish 2 is completed.” 

Most all of these schools mention as prerequisite to second-year 
college Spanish either two years of Spanish in high school or the 
first year in college. 

Some very interesting comparisons can be made by studying the 
tables. With the colleges as with the high schools, a class that scores 
high on one test should score correspondingly high on the others. 
School No. 1 scores high in all tests in the first year, but falls down 
a little on the Vocabulary Test in the second year. School No. 7 
scores much higher in vocabulary in both years than in grammar or 
paragraph meaning. 

An interesting point brought out by the scores is that some of 
the first-year classes score higher in grammar than do the second- 
year classes. All schools show a consistent gain in the knowledge of 
vocabulary and paragraph meaning in the second year, but school 
No. 1 scores on the average only 0.7 of a point higher in grammar 
in the second year than in the first, while schools Nos. 5 and 7 score 
lower in second-year grammar achievement than in first-year. This 
shows that in these classes the formal grammar is stressed in the 
first-year class, and then, during the second year of reading, com- 
position, and review, the study of the grammar is somewhat neglected. 

No great comparison can be made of the achievement of classes 
in regards to the number of hours put in at the language per week. 
Of the two schools scoring highest, one gives three hours a week 
each year and the other five. Of the two scoring lowest, each gives 
five hours a week the first year and one three and the other four the 
second. However, a comment may be made about the language back- 
ground of one or two of the classes. Those of school No. 1 had a 
prerequisite of one year of French before the students could register 
for Spanish. It was found by a careful study of the information 
given on the tests that nearly every student in both years of instruc- 
tion had had several years of other language study, especially French 
and Latin. In contrast to this, schools Nos. 6, 8, 9, 10, and 12 had 
very few students who had studied any other foreign language be- 
sides Spanish. Schools Nos. 2, 3, and 4 were similar in that they 
had several students in their classes who had had at least two years 
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of one other language, and sometimes more, the most common com- 
binations being two years of French, two years of Latin, more than 
two years of one, or two years of each. 

It was difficult to segregate classes or individuals in college Span- 
ish having had one, two, or more years of the language in high school 
in addition to their work in the university. All of the students did 
not give the complete information as to whether they had had the 
language studied in high school or college. One school sent the tests 
in separate groups, showing by the reports of the students that one 
class of second-year college students had had two years of Spanish 
in the college, and the other class had had two years of high-school 
Spanish and the second-year class in the college. The latter group 
scored consistently higher in all three tests than did the former, as 
is shown by Table IX. This tends to show that in regards to the 
carry-over value for achievement in second-year college Spanish, the 
preparation of two years of high-school Spanish is better than the 
first year in college. 


TABLE IX 


COMPARISON OF Two CLASSES IN SAME SCHOOL* BUT WITH DIFFERENT 
FouNDATIONS IN SPANISH 


No. of Paragraph Total 

Class No. Students Grammar Vocabulary Meaning of Three 
25 26.2 40.4 28.6 95.2 
Diccetdvestad 38 27.8 43.3 32.0 103.1 
Both ..... 63 27.2 42.2 30.7 100.1 


* School No. 6, class 1 was composed of students having had two years of Spanish in 
college, and class 2 of students having had two years of Spanish in high school and the 
second-year class in college Spanish. 


Two students in the second-year college class of school No. 4 who 
had lived in Spanish-American countries from eight to ten years 
scored very high in vocabulary but not so high relatively in grammar 
and paragraph meaning. This was found to be true also of a few 
odd students of Spanish-American descent mixed in with the other 
students in the classes in some of the schools. In the calculation of 
the norms and the mean scores of the different schools, the scores 
of students whose native language was Spanish were not used. 
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Schools Nos. 7 and 9 gave the tests to a few third-year students. 
Table X compares the scores of the groups from the different years 
in these two schools. Each successive year showed consistent gain 
in achievement with the exception of the grammar in school No. 7, 
where the third-year students scored only an average 0.6 of a point 
higher than the first-year, and an average 1.0 point higher than the 
second-year, who scored even lower than the first-year students. 


TABLE X 
CoMPARATIVE SCORES IN DIFFERENT YEARS IN Two COLLEGES 
| | Paragraph | 
Year Number Grammar Vocabulary Meaning Total 
SCORES OF SCHOOL NO. 7 
eo 29 31.1 50.5 34.6 | 116.2 
Second ...... ll | 30.7 55.3 38.2 | 124.2 
7 31.7 59.8 43.0 | 134.5 
SCORES OF SCHOOL NO. 9 
69 | 23.6 37.9 26.1 87.6 
a ee 17 31.6 47.2 37.2 116.0 
Third ....... 3 | 34.7 55.0 42.0 131.7 


Table XI shows the ranges of the totals of the three scores for 
both the classes in the high schools and the classes in the colleges. 
For the high schools it was found that no first-year class scored as 


TABLE XI 
RANGE oF TOTALS OF CLASSES AND AVERAGES 
Year of Instruction Range of Classes Average 
Second-year high-school 94.9-110.7 104.7 
Third-year high-school 87 .3-130.0 117.4 
Fourth-year 96.3-148.8 128.4 


high as a second-year class on any test. With the exception of high 
school No. 11, no third-year class totaled as low as a second-year 
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class, nor, with the same exception, did any third-year class score 
‘as low on vocabulary or paragraph meaning as any second-year 
class. But in considering the scores of the classes on grammar, we 
found that eight third-year classes out of thirteen scored lower than 
the highest second-year class. From this, the conclusion may be 
drawn that the improvement in grammar does not equal the advance 
in the achievement in vocabulary and paragraph meaning. Or, may 
we say that most of the grammar is taught in the first two years and 
thereafter more stress placed on reading and vocabulary building. 

Comparing the totals on the three tests of the third- and fourth- 
year classes, excluding school No. 11, we find that five out of nine 
fourth-year classes scored lower than the highest third-year class. 

From the results and discussion given above one can conclude 
that in the study of a language in high school a great achievement is 
made the second year in advance of what is learned the first year, but 
that after the second year of study the advancement in learning a 
language is not as great each succeeding year as compared with the 
year before. 

In Table XI we see that the different classes in first-year college 
Spanish had a total range of from 73.7 to 129.1, and that the second- 
year college classes ranged from 100.1 to 142.9. This shows con- 
siderable overlapping of classes. Only three out of nine second-year 
classes scored higher than the highest first-year class, and three 
second-year classes scored lower than the three highest first-year 
classes. This shows that in some colleges a student learns as much 
of a foreign language in one year as is learned in two years at certain 
other schools. The cause of this may be given in the general scholastic 
rating of the schools, the organization of the Spanish departments 
in different schools, or the general attitude toward language study 
among the different colleges of the country. | 

Taking a comparison of high-school and college classes at dif- 
ferent levels, we find that the highest scores of a single class in first- 
year high-school Spanish were: grammar, 23.7; vocabulary, 31.1; 
paragraph meaning, 21.5; with a total of 76.3, which is higher than 
the lowest first-year college class. In this one high school, as much 
was learned in one year as was learned in the same amount of time 
in one of the colleges tested. 

The second-year high-school classes ranged from a total of 94.9 
to 110.7, as compared with the first-year college range of from 73.7 
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to 129.1. Five out of twelve of the first-year college classes scored 
lower than the lowest second-year high-school class, and also five out 
of twelve of the first-year college classes scored higher than the 
highest second-year high-school class. The greater range in the col- 
lege classes is a result of a greater number of schools being tested, 
but it can be said that half of the first-year college classes score higher 
than the second-year high-school classes and half lower. If the mean 
score of all the classes is taken, the second-year high-school classes 
score 3.6 points higher than the first-year college. 

Making a similar comparison of the fourth-year high-school 
classes and the second-year college, we have the greater range in the 
high-school classes. Two fourth-year classes scored higher than any 
second-year college class, while only one high-school class scored 
lower than the lowest college class. If the mean score of all the 
classes is taken, the fourth-year high-school classes score 4.9 points 
higher than the second-year college classes. 

Analyzing and comparing the scores on the different tests alone, 
we find some interesting results. Looking at the scores of the classes 
on the Grammar Test, we find a small range in the first- and second- 
year high-school classes, because of the small number of classes 
tested, and a large range in the classes of other years. The mean 
score for the second-year high-school classes is 3.7 points higher 
than the mean score of the first-year college classes. The mean score 
of the fourth-year high-school classes is 3.6 points higher than 
the second-year college. In vocabulary the second-year high-school 
classes average just 0.7 of a point higher than the first-year college 
classes, and the fourth-year high-school classes score 1.3 points 
higher than the second-year college classes. In paragraph meaning 
the first-year college classes score 0.8 of a point higher than the 
second-year high-school classes, while the fourth-year high-school 
and the second-year college classes have exactly the some score. 

These comparisons show that in general more grammar is learned 
in two years of high-school work than in one year of college. The 
difference is not so great in the vocabulary work, and in paragraph 
meaning the college classes score higher than the high-school. 

B. Achievement and the study of other foreign languages.—The 
students of the different years of instruction were grouped according 
to the amount of other foreign languages studied. Many combina- 
tions were found, giving rise to a great number of groups. The simi- 
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lar smaller groups were combined into larger groupings. For example, 
students having studied one year of Spanish and one year of Latin 
were combined with students having studied one year of Spanish and 
one year of French or German. 

It was found that students having had just one year of another 
foreign language generally scored no higher than those having had 
no other foreign language. Thus these were all combined into one 
larger group. 

Table XII gives the groupings and norms of the high-school 
classes, with the language background of the students composing the 
different groups, their scores on each of the three tests, and the total. 
The table is self-explanatory and illustrates the process of grouping, 
the relative number of students in each group, and their achievement. 
An attempt has been made to limit the groups to three: Group A 


TABLE XII 


June Norms ror CLasses 


Num- 


Group ber 


Gram- | Vocabu- | Paragraph 
Meaning 


mar lary Total 


FIRST-YEAR SPANISH SCORES 


Students having had one year Spanish 
and: 
A. No other foreign language, or 
one year French, or one year 
345 | 21.31 26.7 17.2 65.2 
B. Two years French, or two 
48 | 27.8! 33.9 24.0 85.7 
C. Three years Latin, or three 
years Fremch 5 | 34.0! 38.2 28.7 |100.9 
Mean without grouping........ 22.2 | 28.0 18.0 | 68.2 


SECOND-YEAR SPANISH SCORES 


Students having had two years Span- 
ish and: 

A. No other foreign language, or 
one year Latin, or one year 
French, or one year German...| 244 | 34.9 | 40.5 28.0 | 108.4 

B. Two years Latin, or two years 
49 | 37.4) 42.2 31.5 {111.1 

C. Two and one-half years Latin, 
or three or four years Latin, 
or three or four years French.. 9 | 39.6 | 41.9 35.0 | 116.5 


Mean without grouping........ 35.4 | 40.7 28.6 | 104.7 
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TABLE XII (Continued) 


Paragraph | 
Meaning | Total 


Num- | Gram- | Vocabu- 
Group ber mar lary 


THIRD-YEAR SPANISH SCORES 


Students having had three years Span- 
ish and: 

A. No other foreign language, or 
one year Latin, or one year 
French, or one year German...| 301 | 35.4 | 47.0 34.4 | 116.8 

B. Two years Latin, or two years 
French, or two years German..| 23 | 36.2 | 48.6 34.4 | 119.2 

C. Three years Latin, or three 
shes 8 | 36.4 | 50.6 37.6 | 124.6 


Mean without grouping........ 35.6 | 47.4 | 34.4 [117.4 


FOURTH-YEAR SPANISH SCORES 


Students having had four years Span- | 
ish and: 

A. No other foreign language, or 
one year Latin, or one year 
French, or one year German...| 104 | 38.2| 50.6 38.0 | 126.8 

B. Two years Latin, or two years 
11 | 40.7 | 51.0 38.6 | 130.3 

C. Three or four years Latin, or 
two years French and two 
9 | 44.0) 58.4 42.8 140.2 


Mean without grouping........ 39.1 | 51.3 38.0 | 128.4 


having had no other foreign language, or, if any, a very little; Group 
B with an average of two years of other foreign language; and 
Group C with three or more. The total of the four high-school classes 
here grouped is forty-one less than the total shown in Tables XIV, 
XV, and XVI, owing to the fact that forty-one students did not fall 
into any one of the categories. The groups are composed of students 
having had in the year just finished, or in preceding years, foreign 
languages as indicated. 

A study of Table XII will show the comparison of achievement 
in the different years of high-school instruction. It shows a great 
increase in all phases of language learning during the second year 
of study among all groups of students. Yet we find that Group C 
of first-year Spanish scores higher in paragraph meaning than Group 
A of second-year. This probably is due to the fact that Group C is 
composed of just a few gifted students with an extensive language 
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background. After the second year we find an increase in vocabulary 
and paragraph meaning but very little, if any, increase in grammar. 
Groups B and C in the third year are lower than the same groups in 
the second year. This shows again, as in the comparison of classes 
and schools, that very little grammar is learned after the second year, 
but that most of the attention is then given to reading and vocabulary. 

Table XIII gives the norms and groupings of the students in the 
college classes. It is rather self-explanatory, giving the description 
of the group, the number of students composing it, the average of the 
scores of the students of the group on each test, and the total. These 


TABLE XIII 


June Norms CoLiece CLassEs 


Num- 


Paragraph 
Group ber 


Meaning | Total 


Gram- | Vocabu- 
mar lary 


FIRST-YEAR SPANISH SCORES 


Students having had one year college 
Spanish and: 

A. No other foreign language....| 131 | 27.6 | 37.0 26.0 | 90.6 
B. (One to three years other for- 
eign language): One year 
French; or one year Latin; or 

two years French; or two or 
three years Latin; or two 
years French and one year 
Latin; or one year French and 

one year Latin; or three years 
Latin and one year French; or 

three years French and one 
VOUS 166 | 31.7 | 39.0 28.4 99.1 

C. (Four to five years other 
foreign language): Two years 
French and two years Latin; 

or four, five, or six years 
French; or four years French 

and one year Latin; or four or 

Give 65 | 43.4 32.7 |109.4 

D. (Six to eight years other for- 
eign language): Two years 
French and three or four years 
Latin; or three years French 

and two, three, four, or six 
years Latin; or four years 
French and two or three years 
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TABLE XIII (Continued) 


Num- | Gram-/| Vocabu-| Paragraph 
Group ber mar lary Meaning | Total 
4 E. (Eight to twelve years other 
q foreign language): Two years 
French and five or six years 
a Latin; or four years French 
and four or five years Latin; 
or five years French and two, 
three, four, or five years Latin ; 
i) or six years French and three, 

four, five, or six years Latin...| 30 | 41.6) 48.2 40.4 130.2 
7 Mean for all without segrega- 
{ 31.7| 40.0 | 29.4 {101.1 


SECOND-YEAR SPANISH SCORES 


Students having had two years college 
Spanish alone, or two years high- 
school Spanish and second-year col- 

lege Spanish and: 

A. No other foreign language; or 

a one additional year high-school 
i Spanish; or one year French 

87 | 31.2 | 46.0 33.8 | 111.0 

j B. (Two to five years other for- 

eign language): Two, three, 

four, or five years French; or 
two, three, four, or five years 

; Latin; or one year French and 

two years Latin; or two years 
French and one, two, three, or 
four years Latin; or one year 
French and four years Latin..| 103 | 37.2) 51.2 39.3 | 127.7 

C. (Six to twelve years other for- 

' eign language): Three years 

4 French and three, four, or six 

years Latin; or four years 

French and two or four years 

Latin; or five years French 

and four, five, or six years 

Latin; or six years French 

and four, five, or six years 

ve 30 | 42.2| 54.6 45.4 |142.2 


Mean without grouping........ 35.5 | 50.0 38.0 | 123.5 


norms are based on a total population of 645, which is one less than 
the total of the college classes given in Tables XIV, XV, and XVI, 
owing to the fact that one student did not fall into any one of the cate- 
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TABLE XIV 


MEAN JuNE Scores or StupENts Not SEGREGATED ACCORDING TO 
AmouNT OF OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Num- | Gram- | Vocabu-| Paragraph 
Group ber mar lary Meaning | Total 
First-year high-school ..............++. 421 | 22.2| 28.0 18.0 68.2 
Second-year high-school .............. 304 | 35.4 | 40.7 28.6 | 104.7 
Third-year high-school................ 340 | 35.6 | 47.4 34.4 /|117.4 
Fourth-year high-school............... 132 | 39.1 | 51.3 38.0 | 128.4 
Second-year college 232 | 35.5 | 50.0 38.0 | 123.5 
TABLE XV 
CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE Two Forms or Eacu TEst 
Approximate 
No. in Paragraph | Reliabilities 
Year of Spanish Group | Grammar | Vocabulary | Meaning = Sum of 
First-year high-school...... 421; 0.727 0.669 0.769 0.87 
Second-year high-school....| 304) 0.755 0.737 0.637 0.86 
Third-year high-school..... 340| 0.807 0.776 0.718 0.90 
Fourth-year high-school....| 132) 0.859 0.788 0.808 0.92 
First-year college .......... 414; 0.828 0.759 0.798 0.91 
Second-year college ........ 232; 0.884 0.839 0.778 0.92 
Combined group ......... 1,843| 0.879 0.887 0.863 0.94 
TABLE XVI 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ScorRES (AVERAGE OF Two Forms) 
Paragraph 
Year of Spanish Number Grammar Voeabulary Meaning 
First-year high-school...... 421 6.54 8.24 6.29 
Second-year high-school... . 304 6.60 6.79 7.22 
Third-year high-school..... 340 6.48 6.87 7.16 
Fourth-year high-school .... 132 7.30 7.84 8.12 
First-year college .......... 414 8.00 9.30 8.52 
Second-year college ........ 232 8.60 8.56 8.36 
9.12 11.66 10.30 
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gories. The groups are composed of students having had in the year 
just finished, or in preceding years, other high-school or college 
Spanish and other foreign languages as indicated. It was impossible 
to determine from the reports of the students whether the other 
languages were studied in high school or in college. The problem of 
grouping was much more difficult here than with high-school classes, ° 
but it was done similarly. With the first-year classes the students 
fell into five distinct groupings, so they were not reduced to three 
as with the second-year classes. The different smaller group scores 
were so similar among the second-year college students that all hav- 
ing had from two to five years of other foreign language study were 
classed in Group B. 

With the college classes there was a decided variation between 
groups who had had different amounts of other foreign languages. 
In the first-year classes those who had studied other foreign lan- 
guages scored from four to fourteen points higher on the Grammar 
Test than those who had had no other foreign language. Part of this 
great variation is accounted for by the difference in achievement 
among schools, some having a greater language-study tradition than 
others and at the same time rating higher scholastically. We note a 
smaller difference between the first- and second-year classes in the 
achievement in grammar than in the achievement in vocabulary and 
paragraph meaning. 

In the college classes the students having had two or three years 
of other foreign languages predominated, while in the high-school 
classes Group A was the largest in every instance. All the way 
through we see a great amount of overlapping in the college classes, 
but with the high school it occurs only in the grammar achievement 
of the second, third, and fourth years. 

In the comparison given earlier, we saw the overlapping of dif- 
ferent schools in the different years of instruction, or that some first- 
year college classes scored as high as some second-year college classes. 
Here we see the overlapping of groups. Some students in first-year 
college Spanish having a greater language background score higher 
than students in second-year college Spanish who have not had any 
other foreign language. Not only do we see then a decided difference 
in achievement among schools but a great difference among groups 
of different language background in a single school. 

For convenience of further comparison of years of instruction, 
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Table XIV has been prepared giving the mean June scores of each 
year on each test with no segregation made as to language back- 
ground or school. 

Comparing the different groups of second-year high-school Span- 
ish with first-year college, and the different groups of fourth-year 
high-school Spanish with second-year college, we see that in grammar 
more is learned in two years of high-school work than in one year 
of college. There is very little difference in vocabulary learning, 
while in reading ability or paragraph meaning a little more is ac- 
quired in one year of college Spanish than in two years of high- 
school. When the language is continued for four years in high school, 
a student learns much more in grammar than is learned in two years 
in college. The achievement in vocabulary is just slightly greater, 
while in paragraph meaning there is practically no difference, the 
two being even according to the results here shown. Taking all the 
students together and summing the achievement in all phases, as is 
given in the last column of Table XIV, we see that the second-year 
high-school students score a total of 3.6 points higher than the first- 
year college, or 2.2 per cent higher. The fourth-year high-school 
classes total 4.9 points higher than the second-year college, or 2.9 
per cent. This would lead to the conclusion that, considering all that 
goes to determine language achievement, a little more is learned in 
two years of high-school study than in a year of university study. 
This difference is many times offset by the change in methods of 
teaching and the adjustment the student has to make entering the 
university from high school. Therefore, from the results given in 
the present research, the present practice of considering one year of 
university Spanish the equivalent of two years of study in high school 
is clearly warranted and has an accurate scientific basis. 

C. Reliability of results —The reliability of each test used in this 
research is given in Table XV. The reliability coefficients here given 
were obtained by correlating the scores made by each student on the 
two forms of each test. They were calculated for each year of in- 
struction separately and then for the combined group. The reliability 
for each form of a test is relatively high, as shown by the coefficients 
on the Grammar Test, Vocabulary Test, or Paragraph Meaning Test 
taken separately. The reliability of both forms of a single test is 
higher than that one one form as given here. For example, the relia- 
bility of each form of the Grammar Test in the first-year high-school 
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is 0.727. Determining the reliability of the two forms together, we 
find that for the Grammar Test it is 0.84, for the Vocabulary Test 
0.80, and for the Paragraph Meaning Test 0.87. The reliabilities of 
both forms together as calculated from the reliability coefficient of 
each form separately in the first-year university are 0.91 for the 
Grammar Test, 0.86 for the Vocabulary Test, and 0.89 for the 
Paragraph Meaning Test. The reliability coefficients for the two 
forms of each test taken together, as they were given in this experi- 
ment, for the combined group are 0.94 for the Grammar Test, 0.94 
for the Vocabulary Test, and 0.93 for the Paragraph Meaning Test. 

The greater the number of questions of the valid, objective type, 
the greater the reliability of the test, and the more accurately it will 
test the same thing time after time. This is the reason the reliability 
of a single form as given in Table XV is lower than the reliability 
coefficients just given for the two forms of each test. 

The last column in Table XV gives the approximate reliabilities 
for the sum of the three tests. Just as the reliability of two forms is 
higher than that of a single form of a test taken alone, so is the 
reliability of three similar tests taken together to measure a certain 
achievement greater and a more accurate measure than is that of a 
single test, or that of a single form of a test taken alone. The re- 
liability of the three tests together is uniformly high throughout the 
high school and the university, being, in fact, substantially 0.90. 

This shows that the Stanford Spanish Tests are reliable in their 
measurement of achievement in Spanish, whether a single form of 
a test is taken alone or whether taken with the other tests. Both 
forms give a more accurate measurement than one form alone, and 
both forms of each test taken with both forms of the other two make 
a most accurate measuring device, whether used in elementary or 
advanced classes. 

Table XVI gives the standard deviations of scores on each test 
in each year. The standard deviation gives the deviation from the 
norm either up or down of the great number of the scores. Sixty- 
eight per cent of all the scores of the different students in all the 
schools tested will fall within the limits of the standard deviation. 
For example, the mean score of the first-year high-school students 
on the Grammar Test is 22.2 and the standard deviation for the 
same test for first-year high-school is 6.54. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the scores of the first-year high-school students fall between 22.2 
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plus and minus 6.54, or between 15.7 and 28.7. A low standard 
deviation shows a very homogeneous group of scores. From a study 
of the standard deviations here given we can get an accurate idea of 
the unevenness of the achievement of the different classes and schools 
within each year of the language tested. It varies from 6.3 to 9.3 
for the different tests in the different years. This shows a rather 
high variation, or a greater unevenness of achievement than should 
be obtained within the different years of instruction; in other words, 
there is much overlapping in achievement among different schools and 
among different groups at different levels in the same school. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The common practice among universities and colleges of con- 
sidering one year of university study of a language as the equivalent 
of two years of study in high school is a very accurate estimate. Of 
course, there is a great difference among schools. In some high 
schools a student learns more in two years than is learned in one year 
in a university, and in other schools less. Considering all schools to- 
gether, we find the average conforms very closely to the estimate. 

The carry-over value for achievement in second-year college 
Spanish according to the results obtained for those students who have 
had two years of high-school Spanish is greater than for those who 
have had the first-year college work. At the end of the second year 
of college Spanish the “two years of high school Spanish” group 
scores higher than the “one year of university Spanish” group by 
about 11 per cent on the Grammar Test, 4 per cent on the Vocabu- 
lary Test, and 4 per cent on the Paragraph Meaning Test. 

It appears that for most high schools, if not all, two years of 
study of a foreign language are the most practical. Very little is 
learned in one year alone, and in many instances not enough more 
is learned each year after the second to justify the time spent. 

The fact is brought out that in the study of Spanish most of the 
grammar is taught during the first two years of high-school study 
and during the first year of college. During the third and fourth 
years in high school and during the second year in college, more 
time and attention is given to reading and composition, with the result 
that very little actual knowledge of grammar is acquired during these 
years in advance of what was known at the end of the second year 
in high school or the first year in college. 
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A great variation of achievement is shown among different high 
schools and colleges throughout the country. Some schools have ex- 
cellent language departments, others have very poor, with the big 
average in between. In some instances as much language is learned in 
a single year of high-school study as in one year of college study. 
In other cases as much is learned in one year in college in one school 
as is learned in two years in another. The organization of the lan- 
guage courses and the hours given to their study in each year are 
more or less matters of consideration to each school and department 
individually, with the result that there is a great variation in the 
amount learned in the different schools. 

It was thought that the average accomplishment of students would 
increase as the amount of other foreign language studied increased. 
This was found to be true with one important exception. The ex- 
ception is that high-school students having had not over one year of 
other foreign language do not, on the average, do any better than 
students having had no other foreign language. In some cases they 
really do worse than those with no other foreign language. It may be 
that the groups “having had one year of Latin and now finishing 
first-year Spanish,” “having had one year of French and now finish- 
ing first-year Spanish,” etc., are typically composed of those who did 
poorly in their other foreign language and dropped it. If this was 
the case, any benefit from the year of study of the other foreign 
language is probably offset by a native incompetence in language 
study, with the net result that on the whole they do no better than 
students not having had any other foreign language. 

The Stanford Spanish Tests have shown a high reliability in 
measurement of achievement in the language. Calculating the relia- 
bility of the tests in this research, we found it to be uniformly high 
in every instance, with every year and class tested. Even though each 
form of the tests is short and fairly simple in its administration, it 
has a relatively high reliability, and when both forms of each of the 
three tests are used the reliability of the total is unusually high, 
showing that the tests really do test a student’s achievement in Span- 
ish, that they do it repeatedly, and at any level of instruction. 


GLEN B. MINER 


Gita Junior COLLEGE 
THATCHER, ARIZONA 
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A NOTE ON “THE LITERATURE OF 
FERNAN GONZALEZ” 


In an article by Miss Helen V. Terry, “The Treatment of the 
Horse and Hawk Episodes in the Literature of Fernan Gonzalez,’””* 
is the following statement: 


Of the source material of Fernan Gonzalez, there are known some 
thirty-two ballads, an epic poem, about seventeen chronicles and old his- 
tories, three poems, several chapters of El Conde Lucanor, eight plays 
and three novels. Unfortunately, some of these works are known by title 
only, as the material itself has never been found. Aside from the lost 
works, there are doubtless many not yet discovered and many to which 
I could find no reference. 


In response to an inquiry Miss Terry kindly furnished the titles 
of the three novels, as follows: Oliveira Marreca, O Conde soberano 
de Castilla Ferrao Goncalves (Portuguese novel cited in Lope VII) ; 
D. N. B. Silva, El Conde Fernén Gonszélez, novela histérico [sic] 
(Madrid, 1842, 2 tomos) ; Trueba y Cossio, The Count of Castilla 
(leyenda), 1830. 

In the “Oberlin Collection of Spanish Romantic Novels” there are 
two editions of a fourth novel on this theme, entitled Dofia Sancha de 
Navarra, by Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez. The bibliographical data 
of the two editions are: 


1. Dotia Sancha de Navarra, novela histérica, original de D. M. F. 
y G. Editor, Don Miguel Prats. (Madrid, Imprenta de Re- 
pullés, 1854.) Illustrated, 572 pages. 

2. Dotia Sancha de Navarra, novela histérica por D. M. F.y G. Edi- 
tor, Miguel Prats. (Madrid, 1865.) Illustrated, 744 pages. 


In the 1865 edition, we read: 


El rey llevaba en la mano una jabalina dorada, la reina una garza real, 
la infanta un alcon y el conde de Castilla un magnifico azor mudado, que 
ya sin capirote, se espeluznanaba [sic] y: lanzaba impacientes graznidos, 
ansioso de ser lanzado 4 una presa. 

El caballo que montaba el conde era un soberio corcel arabe, negro 
como la noche y cof una estrella blanca en la frente. El generoso bruto 
demostraba su impaciencia, contenido por la cortesania de Fernan-Gon- 


1 Hispania, XIII (No. 6, December, 1930), 497-504. 
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zalez, que procuraba no adelantar al caballo del rey, infinitamente in- 
ferior al suyo. 

Aquel azor y aquel caballo eran los animales tan codiciados por el rey 
don Sancho el Gordo. 

Ademas, el rey miraba con cierta impaciencia envidiosa una pequefia 
corneta de marfil incrustada en oro que el conde llevaba pendiente de una 
rica bandolera bordada de oro y perlas. 

Aquella corneta era sin duda el talisman sin el cual nada valian el 
azor ni el caballo.? 


The king, Don Sancho, had been told by a certain hechicera that 
the horse and hawk were “animales mdgicos’”*® and hence his desire 
to obtain them. After a misadventure in hunting, the Conde returns 
to the main body of hunters with five birds which the hawk has 
caught. This opens the way for a conversation in which the king 
comments on both hawk and horse, to which the Conde replies: 
“Vuestras son si las deseais, setior,” adding “Sin embargo he pro- 
metido no donarlos nunca, sefior,’* which leads to the sale and the 
Conde’s conditions,® the price being “tres mil marcos de oro.” 


Si transcurrido un mes desde la fecha no se me han satisfecho los 
tres mil marcos de oro, por cada dia que pase se doblara la cantidad, y 
no solo la cantidad de la venta, sino las cantidades dobladas. 

—Acepto, dijo el rey, que, dando un gran valor al azor y al caballo, 
creia que el conde acumulaba condiciones irritantes para evitar la venta. 

El escribano del conde escribi6 un documento segun se lo dict6é su 
sefior, firmése por ambos contrayentes, firmaron como testigos de ambas 
partes algunos caballeros, sellése y refrenddése por un secretario del rey 
el pergamino, y el conde le entreg6 4 su canciller que le acompajfiaba. 

La venta quedaba legalmente hecha, y el azor y el caballo de Fernan- 
Gonzalez eran propiedad del rey de Leon don Sancho el Gordo.* 


The “corneta” is then mentioned by the king and is presented to him 
by the Conde. 

At the end’ the Conde’s army is arrayed against Don Sancho, who 
finally delivers Dofia Sancha over to the Conde,in the belief that this 
will raise the siege, but 


Presentése de nuevo el heraldo castellano, que habia venido 4 con- 
vertirse para el rey en un objeto de horror, y demandé el precio de la 


2 Dotia Sancha de Navarra, novela histérica por D. M. F. y G., pp. 154-55. 
8 Ibid., p. 195. 4 Ibid., p. 178. 5 Ibid., p. 179. 
6 Jbid., p. 179. 1 Ibid., p. 739. 
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famosa venta del azor y el caballo con arreglo al contrato firmado por 
el rey, y cuya copia llevaba. 

Entonces el rey reunié su consejo. 

Hablése mucho; discutidse mucho; el tesorero del rey hallé ajustando 
la cuenta que habian pasado once meses desde aquella venta; que durante 
aquellos once meses, por la clausula de la venta, que determinaba que no 
pagandose el precio en el plazo estipulado, doblase por cada un dia, y asi 
sucesivamente, contandose ademas para doblarse la cantidad doblada, y 
que por lo tanto no habia dinero en el mundo para pagar el azor y el 
caballo, pudiendo comprarse con aquel valor usurario todos los azores y 
todos los caballos habidos y por haber desde antes del diluvio y despues 
del diluvio hasta la fin del mundo. 

Leydése y releyése el contrato en busca de una frase ambigua, de una 
anfibologia, de una sutileza; pero todo estaba claro, terminante, preciso. 

El rey se vid precisado 4 declararse en quiebra. 


The king pleads but the Conde replies: 


El unico precio posible del azor y del caballo es la independencia del 
condado de Castilla del feudo y tributo que paga al rey de Leon, de 
Asturias y de Galicia, y de otro cualquier derecho que pudiera alegarse 
por dicho sefior rey sobre Castilla.® 


The last chapter ends: 


Entre tanto el conde, cabalgando hacia Castilla al frente de su ejército 
victorioso, al lado de dofia Sancha, la decia lleno de amor y de orgullo: 
—Te debo mi felicidad como hombre, y mi independencia como prin- 
cipe.® 
Cony STurRGIs 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Oseruin, OnIO 


8 Ibid., p. 740. ® Ibid., p. 741. 
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A CURIOUS SPANISH-AMERICAN IMPRINT 


Some years ago, in classifying the material in Spanish-American 
literature in the Library of Congress, the present writer found a book 
having to him a unique imprint. This is: Lima por dentro y fuera 
en consejos economicos, saludables, politicos, y morales, que confiere 
un amigo 4 otro, con motivo de pretender dejar la ciudad de Mexico, 
por pasar a la de Lima. Dala a luz Simon Ayanque cerca de la tablada 
de Lurin en el m’® de Dofia Francisca, 1797. 

This satire or rather libel on Lima society is too well known to 
require extensive comment. The author, Esteban de Terralla y 
Landa, who concealed his authorship under the pen name “Simon 
Ayanque,” was, according to Ricardo Palma, a young Spaniard who 
came from Mexico to Peru about 1787. Establishing himself in Lima, 
he succeeded in winning the pronounced favor of the Viceroy Teo- 
doro de la Croix. This official recognition secured for him the entrée 
into the society of Lima. Owing to his facility in improvising riddles 
for social occasions he became known as el poeta de las adivinanzas. 
Upon the viceroy’s recall, the poet was ostracized by Lima society. He 
is believed to have written Lima por dentro y fuera in revenge. 

The present edition seems unknown to bibliographers. René- 
Moreno (Biblioteca peruana, I, 922) says: “La edicién original parece 
ser de Madrid el aiio 1798 por Villapando.” 

Medina, in a letter to the undersigned, expressed his ignorance 
of this edition and of the imprint. Lurin is a valley in the coast region 
near Lima. Medina was acquainted with the section, having hunted 
there in 1875, but he did not know of any monastery there, especially 
one with the burlesque name Dofia Francisca. Mendiburu does not 
mention the author, nor does Palma in the Correo del Peri mention 
this edition. Medina’s conclusion from the bibliographical informa- 
tion sent him (but without having seen the book) is that the imprint 
indicates a clandestine edition probably printed in Lima. This seems 
a justifiable assumption. Menéndez y Pelayo says the Cabildo of 
Lima attempted its confiscation and the prosecution of the author, but 
that the Peruvians themselves contributed to its circulation. The 
present edition, assuming the correctness of the date, 1797, would 
seem to be the earliest one known. 

This note is submitted with the thought that some reader may 
have knowledge of this edition and may communicate with the writer. 


Liprary OF CONGRESS C. K. Jones 
Wasuincrton, D.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Afternoon Session, Monday, December 28, two o'clock 
Joint meeting of the Modern Language Association of America 
and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Address of Welcome: Dr. GLENN FRANK, President of the University 
of Wisconsin 
Response: Proressor Georce R. CurMg, President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America 
Response: Mr. Witi1aM A. CvLarkg, President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish 
(Joint meeting followed by separate meetings of the two Associations) 


Afternoon Program for the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

Address: “Foreign Languages and Democracy,” Proressor HENRY 
GraTTaNn Doy te, George Washington University 

Address: “The Colorado Experiments with Language Houses and the 
Future of Such Enterprises in the United States,” Proressor Ep- 
wIn B. Pace, University of Colorado 

Address: “An Experiment in Foreign Language Broadcasting,” Pro- 
Fessor W. S. Henprix, Ohio State University 


Seven o'clock 


Dinner in the Memorial Union. A program of entertainment has been 
arranged by the local committee 


Morning Session, Tuesday, December 29, eight-thirty o’clock 
Meeting of the Executive Council 
Nine-thirty o'clock 
Address: “Andlisis del estilo de Blasco Ibéfiez: la descripcién,” Pro- 
FEssOR JoAQUiN OrtEGA, University of Wisconsin 
Address: “Larra the Dramatist,” Proressor E. Herman HEspett, 
New York University 
Address: “Variaciones sobre el tema de Don Juan,” Proressor Jost M. 
pE Osma, University of Kansas 
Address: “Concerning the Ideology of Pio Baroja,” Proressor Ar- 
THUR L. Owen, University of Kansas 
Address: “‘La vordgine’ de José E. Rivera, como una obra de arte,” 
Proressor Epuarpo NEALE-S1Lva, University of Wisconsin 
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Afternoon Session, Tuesday, December 29, two o’clock 

Address: “A Chapter of Mexican Literary History,” Proressor JoHN 
Van Horne, University of Illinois 

Address: “‘La historia del Moro Abindarréez y la hermosa Jarifa, ” 
Proressor BARBARA MatuLKa, New York University 

Address : “The Georges Sand—Chopin Episode in Los muertos mandan,” 
Proressor O. K. Lunpeserc, Duke University 

Address: “Los problemas de la gramética: wna téchnica nueva,” Pro- 
FESSOR JULIAN MoreNno-Laca._e, Rutgers University 

Business Meeting 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. WILLIAM M. Bartow, Curtis 

High School, New York City 

Report of Committees 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Election of Officers for 1932 
Installation of New Officers 
Adjournment 


The local committee in charge of arrangements consists of the follow- 
ing: A. G. Solalinde, Chairman, H. C. Berkowitz, Mary Giangrosso, 
Laura Johnson, Lloyd A. Kasten. 


NOMINATION 


The Committee on Nominations, upon being faced with the problem of 
Mr. Klein’s refusal to accept renomination after the slate had been sent 
in, presents as nominee for Business Manager, for the period 1932-34, 
Joshua Hochstein of the DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 

Members of the Association who approve of this nomination are re- 
quested to write Mr. Hochstein’s name on the ballot which will be found 
in the November Hispan1a, last advertising page. 

Members voting by mail should send their ballots to Professor J. 
Ortega in time to be counted. 

Two candidates for the Executive Council should be voted for. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geratp, Chairman 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Standing Committee on Honorary Members has the honor to pro- 
pose the following names to fill the two vacancies left in our list of 
Honorary Members: 
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His ExceLttency SALvapor DE Mapariaca, Spanish Ambassador to 
Washington; professor of Hispanic subjects at Oxford University, 
England; member of the Secretariat for many years of the League of 
Nations; author, among other titles, of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards; The Genius of Spain; Disarmament; Ensayos anglo-espa- 
fioles; Shelley y Calderén; Guia del lector del Quijote. 

DoNa BLANCA DE Los Rios p—E LAMP£REz, eminent biographer of Tirso de 
Molina; directress of the review Raza espaiiola, and author of many 
learned works, including her Life of Tirso and the work Del Siglo 
de Oro. 

C. P. WAGNER 

Caro.Line B. BourLanp 

J. Moreno-Laca._e 

C. E. PARMENTER 

Homero Seris 

Grace Eaps DaLTon 

SCHEVILL 

Bete E. Bickrorp 

G. W. H. 

Joun D. Firz-Geratp, Chairman 
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OPINIONS 
[Department conducted by Proresson Henry Grattan Doy.e, Associate Editor] 


The celebration of Pan American Day in the New York City high 
schools last April brought about the organization of permanent student 
clubs known as “Pan American Clubs.” The following account written by 
Mr. Joshua Hochstein, Faculty Adviser of the Pan American Club of the 
James Monroe High School, will be interesting to other teachers. 


THE PAN AMERICAN CLUB AT THE 
JAMES MONROE HIGH SCHOOL 


“Pan American Day, celebrated this year for the first time in accord- 
ance with President Hoover’s Proclamation setting April 14 aside for that 
purpose, found all of Monroe enrolled in the ranks of Pan Americanism. 
Indeed, the program prepared at Monroe for the observance of this All- 
American Day was so extensive that Pan American Day expanded into 
Pan American Week. The result was a splendid demonstration for Ameri- 
can solidarity, for what might be termed Greater-America-mindedness, in 
which students and faculty joined. 

“To begin with, there was held a special Pan American Assembly on 
Tuesday, April 14. Its program was conceived and arranged by the Pan 
American Club and given for the most part by its members. Miss Roslyn 
Hedelman, its president, presided at the assembly exercises and in her 
opening address expressed very adequately the ideal and sentiment sym- 
bolized by the day. She also spoke very effectively about the importance 
of Spanish as one of the languages of Greater America. The Presidential 
Proclamation was read to the assembly by the club’s vice-president, 
Milton Notarius. And when another member of the club, Miss Marie 
Holmes, read to the assembled students and teachers the message of con- 
gratulation and good will received from the White House, the State De- 
partment, and the Director General of the Pan American Union, the 
hearts of the club members beat with all their youthful vigor, full of 
justified pride at the distinguished interest shown in their school activity. 
The Music Department co-operated very cordially. The school orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Becker played a Spanish-American number, 
thus supplying the tonal leit-motif for the exercises. Mr. Hamilton, chair- 
man of Monroe’s Music Department, has always proved to be a friend 
indeed to the Spanish Department. 

“In order to link the Monroe celebration with that of official circles 
of the Pan American movement, the Program Committee of Monroe’s 
Pan American Club invited the Pan American Society, an organization of 
leading Americans devoted to the cause of amity and friendship among 
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the republics of the Western Hemisphere, to be represented at the as- 
sembly exercises. We were very fortunate to have with us as our guest 
speaker a distinguished member of its Council, Mr. Edward Tomlinson, 
who had just returned from an extended aérial trip over the South Ameri- 
can continent. Rarely have the Monroe students been so thrilled by an 
address. Mr. Tomlinson’s eloquent and graphic description of his flight 
above the majestic Andes took the breath from his listeners as his own 
experience must have done with him, while he was being carried aloft 
into the upper regions of space. His address was a fine contribution to 
the work in cultural information that is being carried on at Monroe. 

“As this special assembly reached only a small part of the large stu- 
dent body and only those Spanish classes which recited during the as- 
sembly period (such classes being taken to the assembly instead), the Pan 
American Club obtained Dr. Hein’s authorization to convert each study 
period held in the auditorium on Friday, April 17, into a Pan American 
Assembly. That day witnessed one of the finest instances of inter-depart- 
mental co-ordination and correlation. The Pan American Club provided 
a program of colored slides, made available through the courtesy of the 
American Museum of Natural History. This slide exhibition took the 
spectators on an imaginary trip to every Latin-American country based 
on President Hoover’s itinerary. Irving Schach, the chairman of Pan 
American Day Committee, gave a running comment on the scenes appear- 
ing on the screen. Everybody contributed to make that day a successful 
demonstration for the Pan American ideal. The principal, Dr. Hein, not 
only arranged for the use of the auditorium, but also addressed one of the 
periods on the significance of the Pan American movement. Mr. Wilson, 
chairman of the Department of Social Sciences, sent his American His- 
tory classes into this series of assemblies and himself introduced the slides 
at one showing. The students were, of course, addressed by Miss Antoi- 
nette T. Lang, chairman of the Spanish Department, and other periods 
listened to introductions by Mr. Cohen of the History Department, Mr. 
Stratton and the writer, both of the Spanish Department. 

“The most interesting feature in this program of activities is the ex- 
tent of student participation and initiative. From beginning to end it was 
carried out by the members of the Pan American Club. The club’s chair- 
man of the program committee was delighted with his success in what he 
termed ‘booking Dr. Hein for an appearance at one of the slide exhibi- 
tions.’ This club is the idea of Miss Lang. It was organized in September, 
1930, for the purpose of promoting among the general student body, not 
only among students of the Spanish classes, an interest in Latin America 
and in the relations of the United States with that region. During its 
short existence the club has achieved a notable record of activities which 
reveal the enthusiasm it has been able to arouse in its members. Its bi- 
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weekly meetings are well attended. A member of the faculty or a guest 
speaker who has been in Spanish America addresses the members and 
their friends at these meetings. A small orchestra was formed to play 
Spanish-American music. During the winter term the club held a Latin- 
American Exhibition in the school library, at which were shown Latin- 
American publications of all kinds, native products, costumes, coins, 
stamps, Indian products, pottery, art objects, and the like. This term the 
club’s outstanding activity was the observance on a large scale of the first 
Pan American Day. The club maintains a Latin-American bulletin board 
on which the students always see the current events of Hispanic America, 
its social life and art, portrayed in word and picture. 

“Monroe’s Pan American Club is also very proud of the fact that it 
is a pioneer organization in its field in the city high schools. There is no 
doubt that, so far as the Spanish Department is concerned, Latin America 
offers it by far the best field from which to draw material for the infor- 
mational or cultural content of its courses. There is an inalienable affinity 
between our own country and those to the south of us, not only geographi- 
cally, but also historically, politically, and economically. We stood at the 
very cradle of Hispanic American liberty, guarded over its infancy and 
inspired its adolescence. It is to us, in spite of frequent displays of un- 
friendly feeling, that it looks for the solution of its economic problems. 
And the very political leaders in Latin America that are engaged in ex- 
coriating Yankee imperialism hold up our own stability as a model to 
their peoples. In our industries there can be no prosperty unless we find 
receptive markets in our sister republics, who in turn depend upon us 
very largely for the disposal of their raw materials. The graduates of our 
technical schools find unlimited fields for the application of their knowl- 
edge in the budding countries of Latin America. And, finally, no other 
part of the world is a more logical Mecca for American capital. 

“Statistical evidence of all these statements could easily be adduced, 
but the writer feels that all this is common knowledge and requires no 
further comment. However, what does not seem to impress itself with 
equal emphasis on the minds of a great many Americans, including even 
the better-informed ones, is that we are not doing enough in our schools 
to educate our youth to the idea that there is a Greater America of which 
we are but a part. How many of us are aware of the pride with which 
the Latin peoples of the New World refer to themselves as Americans? 
In our unfortunate provincial and often smug attitude toward everything 
that smacks of a foreign flavor we are prone to look down upon our co- 
Americans, not realizing that the day is coming when we shall have to 
share with them all the glory that is of the West. It is this attitude coupled 
with the behavior of a certain type of American business man mistaking 
Latin America for a conquered province that has hurt our economic inter- 
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ests enormously and cast a shadow upon our reputation, not alone in Latin 
America but even in Europe, where our procedure in our ‘sphere of in- 
fluence’ is closely observed by experienced eyes attuned to every nuance of 
imperialistic symptoms. 

“Clearly it is the duty of the Spanish Department in the city high 
schools to incorporate into its instruction a program of enlightenment on 
the subject of Latin America. It has been the writer’s experience in his 
classes that Hispanic America interests the students much more, simply 
because it is the rest of America, than does far-off European Spain. Spain 
impresses the student as the land of the past, whereas South America, 
Central America, and Mexico, by their very immaturity, speak eloquently 
of an unfolding future full of promises that excite the fancy of the young i 
generation. Spanish civilization falls short of its full significance, unless 
Spanish America is brought into the picture with the full meaning it 
merits as the outgrowth and continuation of a glorious past transplanted 
to a new and more promising soil. 

“The Spanish Department can thus do its ‘bit’ not only to make Span- 
ish a living and real thing, but, what is infinitely more important, to help 
bring about a healthier state of mind in the coming generation on the vital 
question of our country’s foreign relations in that part of the world where 
it must watch its step most carefully. Certainly the schools ought to be the 
greatest instrument for international peace. They are in a position to teach 
tolerance and respect for what is different from the American way of life. 
They can inculcate appreciation for other forms of human civilization. 
They can raise their wards above the primitive level of tribal jingoism. 

“James Monroe High School has made a splendid beginning. Its Pan 
American Club has a host of enthusiastic members who are being educated 
in the spirit of Greater America. The department as a whole has been 
orienting itself along Pan American lines. It invites the Spanish Depart- 
ments in other schools to form Pan American Clubs in which pupils shall 
learn to respect Latin America by learning to understand it. It invites 
them to inject the vitamin of Pan Americanism in the instruction of 
Spanish. The present writer has had the privilege of being the faculty 
adviser to the Pan American Club at Monroe since its inception and is 
happy to state that his work with the club has filled him with a sense of 
satisfaction at the splendid response from the pupils. It is only a begin- 
ning that has been made. There is still much to be done. But it is not 
too early to foresee literally great possibilities in the future. Even the 
pupils themselves are imbued with this feeling. They have been talking 
of an inter-high-school league of Pan American Clubs that should carry 
this message of inter-American good will to all those upon whom America 
shall soon have to rely to carry on creditably what all of us like to think 
of as America’s contribution to the advance of civilization.”—-High Points 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


DENVER CHAPTER 


President, L. ARNOLD WarD 
Secretary, FLorence L. Dimmu 
Treasurer, Mrs. AMANDA KNECHT 


On October 5 the first meeting of the Denver Chapter was held at the 
usual place, the Olin Hotel. Its main purpose was to make preparations 
for the big meeting of the year, the one held in connection with the Colo- 
rado Educational Association. In addition to the necessary business, tea 
was served, and there was an interesting program of Spanish songs by 
Sefior Gallegos. Twenty-four were present. Mrs. Amanda Knecht was 
elected treasurer to fill a vacancy, and a membership committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Miss Katherine Meany and Miss Helen Blake. 

About seventy-five people were present for the annual “Almuerzo” 
sponsored vy the Denver Chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, in connection with the Colorado Educational Association. 
Many of these were Spanish teachers from towns outside of Denver— 
and at least two of them confided afterward to those in charge that they 
were supposed to attend the Pueblo section of the Colorado Educational 
Association, but that they had come the extra 125 miles to Denver instead 
because they “simply couldn’t bear to think of missing the kind of Spanish 
luncheon and meeting that they knew they’d have in Denver.” 

The luncheon was held in the fashionable Argonaut Hotel. The guests 
were seated at round tables with a Denver host or hostess at each table. 
Small flags of different Spanish-speaking nations formed the main part of 
the centerpiece of each table, and aroused much interested comment. 

Sefiorita Carola Goya, the famous Spanish dancer, who gave two per- 
formances in Denver the next day, accepted by telegram the invitation of 
the Denver Chapter to be the honor guest at the luncheon. Among other 
guests were Sefiora Y. M. Vasquez, whose husband is the Mexican consul 
in Denver; Sefior Esteban Walker, the canciller del consulado of Mexico; 
Signor Pietro Gerbore, Italian consul in Denver; and Sefiorita Maria 
Luisa Molinary, of Porto Rico. , 

For the luncheon program itself, which was to be short, Miss Duvall 
sang two Spanish songs. She was accompanied by Mr. Oliver Gushee. 

At the end of the luncheon fully as many again, of those who could 
not be present earlier, crowded in to hear the following program. 

The first number on this was a talk by Sefior Esteban Walker, who 
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urged in his fluent native Spanish that there be a better understanding 
between all Spanish-speaking and English-speaking nations. 

There followed a most interesting and pertinent discussion about ob- 
jectives in teaching Spanish. This was led by Dr. Gilbert S. Willey, head 
of the Department of Education of the University of Denver. Though 
knowing scarcely a word of Spanish himself, he was able to lead a most 
beneficial and inspiring discussion on his subject. He first asked our presi- 
dent, Mr. L. Arnold Ward, to present to the group the main findings 
of the Coleman Report on the teaching of modern languages. He then had 
distributed copies of an outline he had prepared, suggesting topics for 
thought or controversy. This led to a period of almost heated argument 
over the relative values of reading, speaking, continued study, etc. The 
consensus seemed to be that here in Colorado, where there are so many 
Spanish-speaking people, the speaking ability should not be neglected, and 
that, to get this, more than two years of study are necessary. 

Sefiorita Maria Luisa Molinary then told us about the system of educa- 
tion in use in her native Porto Rico. Among other things, she mentioned 
that there is vast ignorance in the United States regarding things Porto 
Rican, many people not even knowing that children born in that verdant 
isle are born citizens of the United States. 

In the short business session, Dr. Margaret Mulroney of Colorado 
Teachers College, Greeley, was elected president of the Spanish section 
for the next annual meeting, and Miss Agnes Blanck, of Denver, 
secretary. 


Fiorence L. Dimm, Secretary 


LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. J. P. Woopwarp, Wayland College, Plainview, Texas 

Vice-President, Miss Frances WuHaATLEY, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary E. Hupspetu, West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Petta Putpps, Amarillo College, Ama- 
rillo, Texas 


The Llano Estacado Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish met at Tulia, Texas, on October 3, at the Tulia High School, 
with Mrs. Miles, head of the Department of Spanish, as hostess to the 
group. The outgoing president, Professor A. B. Strehli, presided over the 
meeting, which, being the first meeting of the scholastic year, was given 
over to the reorganization of the chapter and to the election of officers. 
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The next regular meeting of the Llano Estacado Chapter is to be held 
at half-past nine on the morning of November 28, at the Capitol Hotel, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Petra PHIPPs 
Corresponding Secretary 


LONE STAR CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Husert M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas 

Vice-President, Miss MARGARET WEBSTER 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Gar. Hamitton, Waco High School, Waco, 
Texas 


The fall meeting of the Lone Star Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish was held in the auditorium of the Corsicana 
High School, November 7, lasting from 9:30 to 1:30. Some fifty or 
seventy-five teachers of Spanish, representing central and north Texas, 
were present. The program consisted of a welcome address by W. R. 
Norwood, Superintendent of Corsicana Public Schools, with a response 
by Professor W. T. Tardy, author and a teacher of Spanish in the North 
Dallas High School; two violin numbers by a choir under the direction 
of Miss Madel Bush; a Spanish dance by five Corsicana High School 
girls; presentation of the merits of the Pan American League by Miss 
Fletcher Wickham of Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Texas; “Tropic 
Splendor,” a three-reel film shown by Mr. Gause, traveling passenger 
agent of the United Fruit Steamship Company of New Orleans; “Mod- 
ern Trend of Methods of Teaching Modern Languages,” address by Dr. 
Rebecca Switzer, head of the Department of Modern Languages at the 
College of Industrial Arts at Denton. 

The meeting then went into executive session and the following busi- 
ness was transacted: the report of the Resolutions Committee, consisting 
of Professor S. A. Myatt (head of the Department of Spanish, Southern 
Methodist University), Miss Eugenia Brittain (teacher of Spanish at 
Mart), and Mrs. Edison (teacher of Spanish, South Junior High, Waco), 
was read and adopted; the minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved; the report of the executive committee to change the name of the 
chapter from Central Texas Chapter to Lone Star Chapter was recom- 
mended and adopted. The President appointed Professor S. A. Myatt, 
Professor W. T. Tardy, and Miss Fletcher Wickham, all of Dallas, as a 
committee to invite the National Association of Spanish Teachers to 
meet in Dallas in 1932. 

Dallas and Denton invited the next meeting of the chapter; the in- 
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vitation of Dallas was accepted, and the next meeting will be held there 
in the spring of 1932. 

After the adjournment the Spanish teachers were served luncheon in 
the Navarro Hotel of Corsicana. 


Gait HAMILTON, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jost Marret, Townsend Harris High School 
Vice-President, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High School 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davip Goupserc, Tilden High School 
Recording Secretary, Miss Rost Scuwartz, Curtis High School 
Treasurer, Mr. Louts Berxow1tTz, Bushwick High School 


On October 17 the chapter held its first meeting of the current 
school year. The Junta Directiva, elected in June, was presented to the 
chapter at this time. 

The chapter was addressed by three of its own members who had 
traveled in Spain or Spanish America during the summer months. Miss 
Antoinette T. Lang, who had been in Spain, gave us a delightful talk on 
her impressions of Spain as gathered from her trip. With her we went 
to San Sebastian, Burgos, Calatayud, Zaragoza, Barcelona, and Mallorca, 
the “enchanted island.” 

Miss Helen B. Collins next spoke to us of Mexico, the land of “con- 
trast and variety,” and made us feel that Mexico must surely be included 
in our plans for next summer. 

Miss Carmen Palacios gave us an illustrated talk dealing especially 
with the customs of Spain and Porto Rico. 

During the business meeting which preceded the program of the day, 
Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins announced that Professor Harold E. Palmer, 
noted British educator in charge of the Institute for Research in English 
Teaching, Tokyo, Japan, was to give a series of lectures on “Modern 
Language Teaching” under the auspices of the chapter. 

The first of these lectures was given on Saturday, October 24, at the 
High School of Commerce and was attended by a large number of mod- 
ern language teachers of the New York City high schools. This lecture 
dealt with “This Language-Learning Business.” The second lecture, held 
on October 31, dealt with the topic of “Vocabulary Selection.” The last 
of the series of lectures, held on November 7, dealt with “A New Tech- 
nique of Language Study.” Part of this lecture included a model lesson 
embodying the new technique, which is, in reality, nothing more than a 
new arrangement of methods already in use. 

Professor Palmer is organizing a small research group in the various 
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languages which will, with his help and suggestions, draw up lesson units 
according to the new plan. 
With such a brilliant start, the chapter hopes to continue its fine record 
of achievement. 
Rose Scuwartz, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Paut P. Rocers, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Vesta Epitn Conpon, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish held its first reunion of the year on October 30 at the 
Women’s City Club, Cleveland. As the chapter met in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, sev- 
eral guests were present at the dinner and at the program which followed. 
Professor Rogers, the newly elected president, presided. The resignation 
of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Paul Justus, was read and accepted. Miss 
Vesta Condon was elected to replace him. Professor Rogers read a most 
interesting paper on the writers of the “Group of ’98,” dealing par- 
ticularly with Ramon del Valle-Inclan. 


Vesta Epirn Connon, Secretary 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Water A. Scott, Senior High School, Beloit 

Vice-President, Miss CHaRLotte M. Lorenz, Lawrence College 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Meta STe1nFort, Milwaukee Branch, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, in Milwaukee, November 6, a Wisconsin Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish was organized. The offi- 
cers named above were elected. 


MARGINALIA 


This will be the first time that the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish has met at the same place with the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. Everyone take advantage of the fare and a half and come to the 
meeting. Let each chapter be represented by a delegate. Make this the 
largest meeting yet. It will be a great pleasure to have as host the newly 
organized Wisconsin Chapter, with Mr. Walter A. Scott of the Beloit 
High School as president. 

Cony Sturcis 
OseRLin COLLEGE Chapter Adviser 
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PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Artuur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Forum, XVI, 4, October —W. V. Kaulfers, “Edu- 
cational Guidance in the Foreign Languages.” The writer points out that 
educational guidance presumably has two functions, one to prevent stu- 
dents from entering upon the study of subjects in which they are fore- 
doomed to fail, and the other to adapt materials and methods of instruc- 
tion in such manner as to promote and facilitate as high a degree of 
achievement as possible in the subjects undertaken. So far, however, the 
emphasis has chiefly been upon the negative function of preventing fail- 
ure rather than upon the positive one of improving the quality and ade- 
quacy of the work actually done or attempted. In the field of foreign 
languages this function has been stressed to the complete exclusion of 
the other. “It is no exaggeration to state that foreign-language depart- 
ments have always been more concerned with finding students that would 
fit their courses than with finding courses that would fit their students. 
Indeed, even in the performance of this quasi-negative function, educa- 
tional guidance in the foreign language has been seriously handicapped 
by a multiplicity of untoward circumstances.” One of these is the lack 
of any valid criterion for the selection of those who may be considered 
fit to pursue the study of foreign language with expectation of success. 
Selection is at present made upon five bases, as follows: the 1Q, scores 
on prognosis tests, achievement in general language, ability in English, 
and general school average. “Such a wide-spread utilization of the IQ, or 
any predictive measure, as is now current, would be entirely legitimate 
were its use restricted to the segregation of pupils into homogeneous 
eae The use of these criteria as bases for depriving students 
of foreign-language work, however, is seriously to be challenged.” A 
summary of 612 correlations, reported by forty-six investigators over a 
period of thirty years for the relationship between achievement in foreign 
language and sixty-five bases of comparison, shows “that when the sixty- 
five bases for predicting foreign-language achievement are arranged in 
order of prognostic merit as indicated by the median coefficients of corre- 
lation, prognosis tests rank ninth in order of predictive value, general 
school average twelfth, ability in English sixteenth, achievement in gen- 
eral language eighteenth, and intelligence twenty-ninth. In other words, 
the five most commonly used bases for selecting and eliminating students 
in the foreign languages are no more valid for predicting achievement 
than some twenty-five other criteria, such as grades in music, excellence 
in penmanship, or teacher’s marks in nature study, for which a significant 
degree of affinity to foreign-language work has seldom been postulated.” 
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Other investigations now under way tend unmistakably to show that 
“foreign-language ability manifests too promiscuous a relationship to 
other abilities and to diverse school subjects to bear the ear-marks of a 
ee ” It was discovered that a battery of two standardized prog- 
nosis tests for Spanish “predict ability in mathematics . . . . better than 
the foreign-language ability which they are specifically designed to meas- 
ure! In view of the reliability of the prognosis battery, this simply means 
that foreign-language achievement is undoubtedly dependent upon pre- 
cisely the same factors and abilities as any other school subject .... and 
that learning ability in this field is probably governed by the same laws 
of association, recall, and habit formation. .... ” “Tt thus appears that 
there is imperative need for a redirection of emphasis in the foreign- 
language guidance program. Nothing is more dangerous in education 
today than the practice of eliminating students on the basis of intelligence 
or prognosis tests.” The remedy for high “mortality” in foreign-language 
courses lies, the writer thinks, not in elimination of students but in adapt- 
ing materials and methods to the capacities and interests of the students. 
Present-day courses are still designed for the student body of a genera- 
tion ago which was, of course, a selected group to start with. It will be 
necessary to limit both the amount of work required and the objectives 
sought. The writer would concentrate upon the reading objective, not, 
however, to the complete disregard of oral and written speech. Grading 
and promotion will be based principally or entirely upon proficiency in 
reading, so far as the work of the first two years is concerned. Syste- 
matic study of grammar and syntax is relegated to special courses beyond 
the second year. 

The Modern Language Journal, XVI, 1, October —A. Mac Coon, 
“Grammar and Extensive Reading.” The writer of this article seeks to 
answer the question as to how much grammar it is necessary to teach 
“to make it possible to read extensively with a minimum of loss both in 
preparing the way for that reading and in real comprehension of what 
is read.” He starts with the assumption that no amount of grammar would 
be too much to contribute to the rapid and accurate comprehension of 
material, so that the only question is how much can be economically 
taught from the viewpoint of time expended. He makes the point that 
extensive or any other kind of reading is valueless if accurate compre- 
hension is not attained. For the first year a beginners’ book containing 
somewhat more than the conventional amount of reading material and 
covering only the grammar content up to the subjunctive is used. A care- 
ful grounding in pronunciation is given because of its intimate relation 
with successful reading. The “basic” grammar—pronouns, articles, verbs, 
etc.—is the subject of intensive drill through written and oral exercise 
material ; a small basic active vocabulary is drilled upon in the same way, 
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while a much larger passive vocabulary is being built up by means of the 
reading material contained in the text. Some use also is made of realia. 
The author recommends a “special and more than usually rapid technique 
of classroom procedure,” a point well made and worth insisting upon. “In 
the second year . . . . there must be definitely creative teaching, teaching 
not depending upon any text—though a standard complete grammar is 
used—but stemming from a comprehension of the logical, functional as- 
pect of things grammatical and presenting them so logically and concisely 
that they already have a tendency to ‘stick’.” Here we go at once into the 
concept of the subjunctive, then into that of the verb as the chief agent 
of precise expression in any sentence. We give intensive drill upon the 
verb, regular and irregular. .. . . Proceeding, then, through question and 
answer work, to formal composition, and thence to a freer résumé form in 
connection with the reading of a simple .. . . text, then with a ‘regular’ 
composition book, more deeply into verbal constructions already studied, 
adding little that is really new except in the realm of idiomatic phrasing 
and construction.” Students who get bored with the grammar and sug- 
gest more reading are given “outside” reading specially chosen with an 
eye to the individual interests of each. The student is now ready for what 
the writer calls “creative reading,” in which a comparatively difficult and 
highly idiomatic text is used, “with the emphasis now, however, almost 
wholly on the recognition, recording in generalized form, experimental 
manipulation (according to the technical problems involved), and reap- 
plication to a specific problem in direct expression, of the more obviously 
useful—or interesting—elements of the idiomatic content... . . Mean- 
while the plan of outside reading has been continued, or gotten under way, 
with due regard for the future plans and prospects of the individual stu- 
GUE. 2 c2 At least one complete and suitable book of average length (or 
its equivalent) is read, and as much more as individual capacity, or inter- 
est, and time permit... .. They use, of course, to avoid the annoying 
necessity of over-frequent consultation of the dictionary, all of the special 
reading technique they have been taught in connection with the classroom 
reading. They are, now, I think we may say, fairly launched. If they 
discontinue the study of French at the end of the second year, they can— 
if their capacity permits and they wish to—go on reading French with 
some degree of ease the rest of their lives. Furthermore, if, within a rea- 
sonable period of time, they do by chance find themselves in a situation 
where they can or must use their French to express themselves, they have, 
in most cases, a sufficiently solid grounding in pronunciation and technique 
so that, after a not hopelessly prolonged period of acclimatization, they 
do manage.” 
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NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


An Intermediate Spanish Reader, by Lawrence A. WILKINS, Director 
of Modern Languages in the High Schools of New York City. xiv + 
303 + cxx pp. Henry Holt & Company. 1931. $1.48. 


The reading material presents “a cross-section of Spanish life, 
thought, and activities.” It deals with things Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
can. The greater portion is adapted from the great Spanish writers. 
There are forty-three selections (218 pp.). Notes are found at the foot 
of many pages, giving assistance in understanding the text. Pages 221 to 
303 contain varied exercises, “completion, true-false, matching, multiple- 
choice, rearrangement, and other types.” The Spanish-English vocabulary 
covers 75 pages. Finally there is a list of proper names (41 pp.) with 
brief information, in Spanish, about the persons, places, and things in the 
list. The illustrations are very numerous. 


Lecturas faciles, Edicién nueva, with Exercises to Test Comprehension, 
by Lawrence A. WILKINS, Director of Modern Languages in the New 
York City High Schools, and Max Luria, of Brooklyn College. xii + 
266 pp. (169 text, 2 refranes, 34 verb appendix, 61 vocabulary). Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company. 1931. $1.44. 

The original edition was published in 1916. The first group of read- 
ings is called “Seccién de cuentos europeos” and contains twenty-six se- 
lections. The remaining group is called “Seccién panamericana” and has 
twenty-one selections. There are many explanatory footnotes, in English. 
The exercises are placed at the end of each selection and consist of such 
types as completion exercises, true-false, rearrangement of words and of 
sentences. The first part of the book is illustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings, the second by many reproductions of photographs. 


A First Reader in Spanish, by Nina Lee WeIs1NceER, of the University 
of Texas, and Marjorie C. JoHNson, of the Austin High School, 
Austin, Texas. xii + 143 pp. (121 text, 22 vocabulary). Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1931. 80 cents. 

The book is divided into sixty-two sections. Four out of every five 
are short reading selections, accompanied by questions in Spanish. The 
fifth is a group of review exercises. The text is woven about the interest 
of two young people, Carlos and Anita, and aims to acquaint pupils with 
some places in Spain and something of Spanish history. The book is 
illustrated by Alberto Cugat and contains thirty-three illustrations. 
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Un viaje por Espafia, Intermediate Spanish Composition and Grammar 
Review, by J. P. WickersHAM CrAwrForpD, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. vi + 167 + lxi pp. Henry Holt & Company. 1931. $1.00. 


The text is divided into thirty lessons, each containing a Spanish prose 
text, narrating a trip to Spain, a grammar review of forms and rules, 
drills, a cuestionario, some sentences for oral and written translation from 
English into Spanish, and a tema, in the form of suggestions for free 
composition. After each group of five lessons there is a chapter entirely 
devoted to a grammar review, affording a test of ground recently covered. 
Pages 149 to 167 contain regular and irregular verb forms. There are the 
two appropriate vocabularies, with Roman pagination, and five illustra- 
tions. 


Notas de un estudiante, de José Ropricuez Pastor, edited by Cart O. 
Lunpstrom, of Crane Junior College, Chicago. ix + 236 pp. (198 
text, 38 vocabulary). Silver, Burdett & Company. 1931. $1.00. 


The text is in the form of a diary and recounts the experiences of a 
young Porto Rican, now a physician, who came to pursue his studies at 
some of our universities. It is divided into fifteen chapters. At the end 
of each chapter are one or two pages of exercises, cuestionarios, sug- 
gestions for dramatization, and word groups. There are numerous foot- 
notes, furnishing assistance in translating difficult idioms. 


Syntax of the Spanish Verb, by Rospert K. Spaucpinc, of the University 
of California. vi + 136 + xiii pp. Henry Holt & Company. 1931. 92 
cents. 


In the first 126 pages the author discusses the uses of the Spanish verb 
under such captions as “Forms of Address,” “Substitutes for the Passive 
Voice,” “Subjunctive Mode,” “Word Order with Verbs of Sense Per- 
ception and Causation.” There are twenty-four such captions. Illustra- 
tive examples are drawn from writers of the last fifty or sixty years. 
Pages 127 to 136 contain fifteen exercises for translation from English 
to Spanish, based on the discussions. Two vocabularies cover eight pages. 
There is an index of five pages. 


Short Plays in Spanish, by Ina W. Rampoz, of the J. C. Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles, California. xix + 158 pp. (92 text, 18 exercises, 
4 idioms, 4 parliamentary expressions, 6 proverbs, 34 vocabulary). 
American Book Company. 1931. 80 cents. 


Pages ix to xix contain suggestions by the author, in English, for mak- 
ing the most of the high-school Spanish Club. The plays are in one act. 
Some are original and some adaptations. The titles are: “Camiseria y 
sombrereria de Rodriguez,” “Don Enrique va a los Estados Unidos,” “En 
el Café Imperial,” “Un norteamericano en Méjico,” “Las amigas de Ali- 
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cia,” and “Las viajeras.” The exercises, based upon the text, consist of 
questions, substitution drills, exercises changing sentences to different 
tenses or numbers, translation of sentences from English into Spanish. 
The idiom list consists of expressions drawn from the text. The parlia- 
mentary expressions are in Spanish and English. There are numerous 
illustrative drawings by Jack Fawcett. 


Six Tales from Calderén, by NicotAs GonzALez Ruiz and E. ALLISON 

Peers, of the University of Liverpool. xi + 92 + xxxix pp. (82 text, 

10 exercises; the second Roman pagination is for the vocabulary). 

Henry Holt & Company. 1931. 80 cents. 

These tales are prose sketches, outlining the stories of the following 
plays: “La purpura de la rosa,’ “El mégico prodigioso,’ “El principe 
constante,” “La vida es suetio,” “Gudrdate del agua mansa,” “La dama 
duende.” They are done somewhat in the manner of Charles Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare. The Introduction contains an explanation of 
the purpose of the book and a brief biographical sketch of Calderén, by 
Professor Peers. The exercises consist of vocabulary drills, grammar- 
usage exercises, translation, and free reproduction, all aiming at the de- 
velopment of power in self-expression in the foreign language. Jesusa A. 
de Solalinde has supplied two drawings illustrating the text. 


Horas en el Prado con Velazquez, by NicotAs GonzALez Ruiz, with 
Exercises and a Preface by E. ALLIson Peers, of the University of 
Liverpool. ix + 69 + xxxii pp. (57 text, 12 exercises, 32 vocabulary). 
Henry Holt & Company. 1931. 80 cents. 


The text consists of a Prologue and seven chapters. The Prologue 
contains a brief outline of the life of Diego Velazquez. Each chapter 
contains a discussion of one of the following masterpieces of the artist: 
“Los borrachos,” “La fragua de Vulcano,” “El Cristo de San Placido,” 
“Retrate ecuestre del Conde Duque de Olivares,’ “Las lanzas,’ “Las 
meninas,” and “Las hilanderas.” Illustrations consist of photographic re- 
productions of the masterpieces and a reproduction of a photograph of 
a statue of Velazquez before the Prado Museum. The exercises are of 
various types and, as in the case of the previous book, aim at the develop- 
ment of power in self-expression in Spanish. 


Zaragiieta, Comedia en dos actos original de MicuEL RAMos CarrION y 
Vita Aza, edited by CarLos CAsTILLo, of the University of Chicago, 
and AcATHA CAvALLo, of the Tuley High School, Chicago. iv + 153 
pp. (96 text, 20 exercises, 35 vocabulary). Silver, Burdett & Company. 
1931. 96 cents. 


Preceding the first act is a diagram showing, in Spanish, the disposi- 
tion of the stage. Pages 97 and 98 contain, in Spanish, “Notas importan- 
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tisimas para la direccién de la escena.” There are eight groups of exer- 
cises, each group consisting of questions, in Spanish, vocabulary, idioms, 
sentences for translation from English into Spanish, and completion-type 
sentences, in Spanish. There are seven drawings illustrating the text. 
Explanatory footnotes, in English, are numerous. 


Los mejores cuentos de La Condesa Emilia Pardo Bazan, edited by 
Wiis Knapp Jones, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. xviii + 
109 pp. (109 text, 24 exercises, 75 vocabulary). Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 1931. $1.25. 


An Introduction, in English (4 pp.), deals with the life and works of 
the authoress. Page xv contains twelve “stylistic tricks” in Spanish, with 
their explanations in English, such as “a lo with an adjective to make a 
noun.” Pages xvii and xviii contain a Prologue, in Spanish, by the son 
of the authoress. There are three cuentos—‘La gota de sangre,” “Bel- 
cebu,” and “En las cavernas.” Explanatory footnotes are found at the 
bottom of every page. There are fourteen groups of exercises. The exer- 
cises are varied—questions in Spanish, idioms, scrambled sentences, syno- 
nyms, English sentences for translation into Spanish, true-false exercises, 
vocabulary drills, completion-type sentences, paired sentences, multiple- 
choice exercises. The exercises based on the last story contain a system- 
atic study of the subjunctive mode. Exercise 14 is a general review of 
the book. There are three illustrations by Alberto Cugat. 


Cuadritos cortos, by Lina JAcos Guerrero, of the Union High School, 
Palo Alto, California. v + 69 pp. (49 text, 20 vocabulary). D. C. 
Heath & Company. 1931. 60 cents. 


This is a collection of nine easy short plays. The titles are as follows: 
Felices pascuas, Los reyes magos, En el teatro, Los autos, La verbena, 
Quien no aventura no pasa el mar, La tormenta, Los hijos obedientes, El 
ensayo. There are eight illustrative drawings by Margo Sylvester, some 
of which are intended to assist those who may wish to stage the plays. 


Mujeres del Quijote, por Concua Espina, edited by WILHELMINA 
Marie Becker. xvi + 186 pp. (105 text, 13 notes, 68 vocabulary). 
D. C. Heath & Company. 1931. 96 cents. 


This text consists of a Prologue and eleven essays on the women 
found in the masterpiece of Cervantes. There is an introduction, in 
English, by the editor, furnishing information about the authoress 
(4 pp.). There is also a critical introduction, in Spanish, by Federico 
de Onis, general editor of the series of “Contemporary Spanish Texts” 
(6 pp.). The notes furnish a great deal of literary information. The 
Frontispiece is the reproduction of a photograph of the authoress. There 
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are about a dozen pictures illustrating the text. Page xvi contains a biblio- 
graphical note with a list of the works of Concha Espina and a list of 
studies of her works. 


El Procurador Yerbabuena (Reverso de una medalla), por CoNpE DE 
Las Navas, edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by DANIEL 
pa Cruz, Ph.D., and Witt1s Knapp Jones, Ph.D., Professors of 
Romanic Languages, Miami University. xi + 167 (63 text, 13 notes, 
28 exercises, 58 vocabulary). The Century Company. 1931. $1.20. 


The subtitle refers to the nature of the text, because the story inverts 
the situation in Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno. There are several illustra- 
tions, and the Frontispiece is a portrait of the author. There are twenty- 
two exercises based on the text, consisting of questions in Spanish, 
grammatical drill, and translation from English. 


MicuHaet S. DoNLAN 
DoRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REVIEWS 


Fernan Caballero, la novelista novelable, por ANGELICA PALMA. Pri- 
mera edicién. Bilbao, Espasa-Calpe, 1931, 222 pages. (Vidas espa- 
tiolas e hispano-americanas del siglo XIX, XVI.) 

It was inevitable that the popular series of biographies of representa- 
tive men and women of the nineteenth century, Vidas espatiolas e hispano- 
americanas del siglo XIX, should include a study of the colorful person- 
ality of Fernan Caballero, the conservative gentlewoman whose works 
revolutionized Spanish litetary tastes and whose life-story is far more 
interesting than any of her own plots. And it was a happy choice which 
assigned her biography to the talented daughter of the famous Peruvian 
costumbrista, Ricardo Palma. It is the first time that the complete story 
of Fernan Caballero’s life has been told by a woman; the first time, in 
fact, that it has been told by anyone who was not personally acquainted 
with the author herself. Fernando de Gabriel, José Maria de Asensio, and 
Luis Coloma, all drew upon personal reminiscences and impressions. An- 
gélica Palma has been obliged to obtain her information from written 
so -_—cbut_ she has interpreted it with such sympathy and discrimination 
that sue has produced a book which, for the modern reader’s taste, is a 
great improvement over those of her predecessors. 

It is not an easy task to write a truthful and accurate account of 
Fernan Caballero’s life. Fernan herself helped to make it difficult by 
insisting always that her private affairs could not and should not concern 
her readers and by refusing to allow any biographical material to be 
published during her lifetime. The most recent and most voluble of her 
previous biographers, Padre Luis Coloma, has made it doubly hard by 
rather unscrupulously mingling fact with fancy in his Recuerdos de 
Ferndén Caballero (Bilbao, ,1910,) and by claiming for most of his leg- 
ends the authority of Fernan’s spoken word. Some of his “memories” can 
be shown by dates and documents to be not in accordance with the facts. 
Others cannot be disproved, but must be discredited unless they are con- 
firmed by more accurate sources or by direct documentary evidence. 

Whenever the present biographer makes an occasional error of fact 
in her narrative the mistake can be traced to Coloma’s story; errors in 
interpretation she seldom makes. 

Her book is divided into three parts: the first, entitled “Frasquita y 
Juan Nicolas,” traces the lives of Fernan’s parents; the second, “Cecilia,” 
tells the story of Fernan, the woman; and the third, “Fernan Caballero,” 
discusses her work and her place in the history of Spanish literature. The 


1 The Comte de Bonneau-Avenant’s Notice biographique sur Fernén Caba- 
llero is only a careless reworking of de Gabriel’s biographical notice. 
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material is interestingly and clearly presented. Occasionally some scene 
is dramatized in the manner so much in favor in popular biographies 
today, but for the most part Sefiora Palma has preferred the less treach- 
erous course of a simple narrative, enlivened only by extracts from au- 
thentic letters and direct quotations from Fernan Caballero’s published 
works. 

The part of the book dealing with the lives and fortunes of the erudite 
German merchant, Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber, and his tempera- 
mental Andalusian wife is a piece of excellent interpretation. Unlike 
Coloma, Sefiora Palma does full justice to Dofia Francisca’s brilliant per- 
sonality and shows convincingly why it was impossible for her to be happy 
in the German home to which her husband tried to transplant her. In 
telling Bohl’s own story she is guilty of several inaccuracies which she 
might have corrected by using either of the two principal German studies 
on the subject, the biographies written by Bohl’s two friends, Elise 
Campe? and Nikolaus Heinrich Julius,* or the more recent monograph by 
Johannes Dornhof.* Sefiora Palma believes that Bohl left Hamburg in 
1790 because of his displeasure at his widowed mother’s second marriage, 
that he was accompanied by his older brother, Gottlieb, and that he 
founded in Cadiz the mercantile house of which he later became the head. 
Actually, Bohl went to Spain in 1785, several years before his father’s 
death; his brother Gottlieb, who was younger than he, did not join him 
until six years later; and the business house was a well-established organi- 
zation when Johann entered it. Elise Campe also tells some details con- 
cerning Bohl’s first meeting with Dofia Francisca and their courtship, of 
which Sefiora Palma would have made good use. 

Like all persons interested in the history of the Bohl family, Sefiora 
Palma regrets the loss of the letters written to and from Gérslow and 
Chiclana during the years (1805-13) that Fernan Caballero’s parents 
were living apart. They would be, she believes, a “curioso aporte para un 
tratado de sicologia del matrimonio.” As a matter of fact, some extracts 
from Dofia Francisca’s part of this correspondence have been preserved,° 


Campe:, Versuch einer Lebensskizze von Johan Nikolas Bohl von 
Faber. Nach seinen eigenen Briefen. (Als Handschrift gedruckt) (Leipzig, 
1858). 

8. N. H. Julius, “Lebensnachricht tiber Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber” in 
Georg Ticknor, Geschichte der schodnen Literatur in Spanien (Leipzig, 1852), 
II, 641-56. 


4J. Dornhof, Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber, ein Vorkimpfer der Ro- 
mantik in Spanien (Hamburg, 1925). 

5 Cf. E. H. Hespelt, “Francisca de Larrea, a Spanish Feminist of the Early 
Nineteenth Century,” Hispania, XIII (1930), 173-86. 
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and a few of Bohl’s letters are still in existence, though as yet unpub- 
lished except for the famous diatribe against intellectual women, printed 
by Coloma. Perhaps Sefiora Palma takes the words in the passage quoted 
by Coloma a little seriously. Although Bohl states there with all possible 
emphasis that “La esfera intelectual no se ha hecho para las mujeres,” 
his actions seem to belie his words. Not only did he encourage his wife 
to copy the best parts of her letters that he might show them to his 
friends; he also made her his collaborator in his work on the Spanish 
epics, and wrote his proud approval on the margin of one of her published 
pamphlets. What he seems really to have objected to was not that a 
woman should be interested in intellectual things, but that she should make 
a show of her interest and become known as a bluestocking. It was, no 
doubt, this deep prejudice of her father’s which made Fernan Caballero 
so detest and fear public recognition. 

A few unimportant mistakes have crept into Sefiora Palma’s discus- 
sion of Dofia Francisca’s literary efforts. The title of one of her pamph- 
lets is Fernando en Zaragoza. Una visién. These are not two distinct 
works, as Sefiora Palma infers (p. 37). And the Lettre a un ami sur la 
critique de Mr. Schlegel which she mentions (p. 35) could not, of course, 
have been written to the German poet Schiller between the years 1811 and 
1813, since Schiller died in 1805. 

Part II, the story of Cecilia Bohl’s own life, is presented vividly and 
convincingly. Here, again, the biographer’s faults are the faults of her 
sources. One romantic incident related by Coloma, which tells of Cecilia’s 
presence at the reception given to the Duke of Wellington in 1812, Sefiora 
Palma has quite rightly discarded, for Cecilia was at that time in Germany 
with her father. But another legend to the effect that Bohl’s little daugh- 
ter was an eyewitness of the battle of Trafalgar (1805) and used her own 
impressions later for the background of Una madre is repeated in all 
good faith. It should no longer be given credence. Fernan Caballero’s 
own note® to the original French edition of the story shows plainly that 
her sources were not her own memories. It runs as follows: 


“Nota.—Les details de ce terrible et memorable 21 Octobre sont de la 
plus grande exactitude et m’ont été doné en partie par des temoins ocu- 
laires en partie par un de nos officiers de marine des plus distingué qui 
prit part a l’action. Come l’évement que nous avons tracé est vrai, on a 
cru devoir suprimer les noms.” 

The same note appeared later in Spanish in the Mellado Edition of 


® Reproduced by C. Pitollet, “Les premiers essais littéraires de Fernan 
Caballero,” Bulletin Hispanique, X (1908), 392. The spelling and punctuation 
of the originals have been retained in all quotations. 
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her works and should have been available to Coloma when he first made 
his statement. 

Coloma and all Fernan Caballero’s other biographers, including Se- 
hora Palma, have made a more serious mistake in assuming that most of 
the blame for Cecilia’s first ill-advised marriage to Antonio Planells y 
Bardaxi should be laid to the account of her mother. In one of her pub- 
lished letters to Antoine de Latour,’ Fernan had said that to tell the true 
story of her marriage would be “hablar mal de dos personas (lo que jamas 
he hecho ni haré),” and it has generally been assumed that Dofia Francisca 
was one of these two. Grave doubt must now be thrown on this assump- 
tion. In an unpublished letter* written by Dofia Francisca on May 20, 
1825, to her mother-in-law in Hamburg she protests that she had been 
very much opposed to the union, both because the young man was “mili- 
taire”’ and because he would take her daughter away to America, but that 
her resistance had been useless “que quand le Pere & la fille le vouloit, 
l’opposition de la mere etoit absolument nulle.” “Ma fille Cecile se maria,” 
the letter continues, “quw’arrive-t-il? On dit qwelle fut tres malheureuse, 
tant il est vrais que jamais il ne s’est vu de marriage heureux fait contre 
la volonté d’une Mere!” If her words are true, a great injustice has been 
done Dojfia Francisca. 

Other statements of less importance in the account of the years of 
Cecilia’s young womanhood which need some slight correction concern 
the duration of this first unhappy marriage—it was not longer than fifteen 
months; the name of the Arco-Hermoso estate in Dos Hermanas—it was 
“Mina Chica,” not “Zafra”; the circumstances under which Fernan be- 
came acquainted with Washington Irving;® and the occasion on which 
the Cartas de Fernén Caballero a su mejor amiga were written—they were 
the fruits of her journey through France, Belgium, and England after 
Arco-Hermoso’s death. 

Sefiora Palma rightly judges the years that followed Cecilia’s marriage 
to Antonio Arrom to be the most interesting and important in her long 
career. These were the years when she was becoming famous in the liter- 
ary world, but was worried and unhappy at home, not so much because of 
the abrupt change in her fortunes from affluence to poverty, but because 
of the despondency of her young husband, who felt himself to blame for 


7A. Morel-Fatio, “Fernan Caballero d’aprés sa correspondance avec An- 
toine de Latour,” Bulletin Hispanique, III (1901), 270. 

8 The “borrador” of this letter is in the possession of the Conde de Osborne, 
who has most generously provided me with a copy. 

® For a complete account of their friendship see S. Williams, “Washington 
Irving and Fernan Caballero,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
XXIV (1930), 352-66. 
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this change in her affairs. The alternate periods of hope and disappoint- 
ment through which she passed unit] Arrom’s suicide in 1859 and the long 
years of comparative retirement that followed the tragedy are described 
with genuine insight and sympathy. 

Equally just is the judgment which Sefora Palma passes upon the 
literary work of Fernan Caballero in Part III of her study. Except for 
La Gaviota and La familia de Alvareda, the novels now have chiefly 
historical value. On the other hand, the folk tales, proverbs, and coplas 
still fill as important a place in the literature of Spain as the Grimm 
Brothers’ Marchen in that of Germany. 

Part III repeats, however, another legend of Coloma’s concerning the 
publication of Fernan’s first story, Sola, which should be laid to rest. 
Coloma, quoting Fernan’s own word as his authority, insists that it was 
Dofia Francisca who translated the story into German and sent it to 
Hamburg for publication. The actual evidence does not support this 
opinion. Elise Campe, in her biography of Bohl,’® has the following to 
say about the story: 

“Im September desselben Jahres [1833] sandte Bohl eine in deutscher 
Sprache geschriebene Erzahlung seiner Tochter Cacilie, die es sich zur 
Aufgabe gestellt hatte, den spanischen Charakter und spanische Sitten zu 
schildern, was ihr in diesem ersten Versuche, nach dem Urtheil des 
Vaters, auch gut gelungen war.” 

For some reason Sola did not appear until after Bohl’s death. It was 
published finally on August 15, 1840, in the Literarische und Kritische 
Blatter der Bérsen-Halle (pp. 737-43). It was accompanied by a note 
saying that its author was a Spanish woman brought up in Germany and 
that the editors had not deleted the few solecisms found in her work, but 
had printed it just as they had received it. Morel-Fatio, who first pub- 
lished'! this information, commented upon the note as follows: 

“En effet, il n’est besoin d’étre un grand clerc pour noter dans le style 
de la nouvelle de nombreuses impropriétés, que n’eit certainement pas 
commises Jean Nicolas Bohl, preuve qu’elle ne passa point par sa censure, 
ou tant au moins qu’il ne jugea pas a propos de la corriger, préférant 
laisser a sa fille le mérite d’avoir réussi toute seule 4 marquer ce trait 
d’union entre les deux pays, a écrire des ‘choses d’Espagne’ en langue 
allemande.” 

Coloma was familiar with Morel-Fatio’s study and reproduced in his 
Recuerdos (pp. 289-90) the German title of the story and the name of 
the Hamburg journal in which it appeared. Sefiora Palma has copied his 
garbled rendering of the latter. Coloma, however, added his own comment 
to Morel-Fatio’s words: 


10 Op. cit., p. 101. 11 Op. cit., p. 262. 
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“Tal dice Mr. Morel Fatio, y a mi juicio, y segsn los datos que de 
Fernén misma tengo [italics mine] y las consecuencias que de ellos de- 
duzco, hallase el erudito francés muy cerca de la verdad, aunque no en 
completa posesién de ella... La Marquesa de Arco Hermoso escribié en 
efecto, la novela Sola, no antes, sino poco después que La familia de 
Alvareda, y no la escribié en aleman, sino pura y simplemente en caste- 
llano ... Cayé 4 poco este manuscrito en manos de la vehemente y roman- 
tica D* Frasquita de Larrea, y ella fué quien lo tradujo al aleman y lo 
envié a la revista de Hamburgo ...” 

Opposed to Coloma’s inferences is the following evidence: Elise 
Campe, on page 44 of her study, states definitely concerning Cecilia: 

“Sie ist spater die Verfasserin mancher geistvollen spanischen Novel- 
len geworden, von denen eine, ‘Sola,’ in threr eigenen deutschen Bear- 
beitung [italics mine] in Hamburg gedruckt ward.” 

That this conscientious historian of the Bohl family spoke from actual 
personal knowledge of the manuscript is evident from the following state- 
ment sent by her later (April 19, 1858) to the Viennese scholar Ferdinand 
Wolf 

“Im Sept. 1833 sandte Bohl die Sola. Syndicus Sieveking beférdete 
das Msst zum Druck durch Florencourt. Es muss wahrend meiner Abwe- 
senheit von mir genommen seyn, ich ward damit iiberrascht, und habe ich 
das Maspt zuriick erhalten, was ich bezweifle, so ist es bei mir verbrannt 
—1842.” 

Further discredit is cast upon Coloma’s words by the fact that, in so 
far as is known, Dofia Francisca was never able to write in German. All 
her correspondence was either in French or in Spanish. Elise Campe 
speaks admiringly of her proficiency in French, but adds,1* “Nur deutsch 
konnte sie niemals lernen.” Dojfia Francisca admits this herself in a 
letter'* to her husband’s friend, Dr. Julius: 


“Vous avez envoyé la Restauration de Haller en allemand; & savez 
vous que c’est moi a qui elle auroit fait plus de plaisir? Ne m’oubliez pas 
quand vous envoyez des livres—songez que je ne lis pas |’allemand.” 

Coloma’s other misstatements regarding Sola’* Sefiora Palma has 
wisely avoided. 


12 The originals of Wolf's letter asking for information about Fernan Ca- 
ballero and of Elise Campe’s reply, hitherto unpublished, are in the possession 
of the Hamburger Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek (Thes. Epist. 57). 

18 Op. cit., p. 20. 

14 Pitollet, op. cit., IX (1907), 78. 

15 Coloma speaks (op. cit., 288-89) of “...‘Sola, de que hablan 4 tientas 
todos sus bidgrafos, sin que ninguno la haya leido ni se haya jamdés publicado 
en castellano.” This is a quite inexcusable error, for Sola was published in 
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It may seem ungracious to find fault with a popularly written biog- 
raphy for minor errors in scholarship. Such a work fulfills its purpose 
when it adequately interprets the personality of its subject and portrays 
the world in which she lived. The only justification for the faultfinding 
is that these errors have such a persistent life. If some meticulous Spanish 
reviewer had taken Coloma’s Recuerdos to task twenty years ago Sefiora 
Palma would not have repeated his mistakes and would have produced a 
book still more valuable than the present excellent volume. 


E. HerMAN HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 


El desdén vengado, por Lope pE Veca. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by MarcareT Hartan. New York, Instituto de las 
Espafias, 1930. 


This edition by Associate Professor Harlan of Indiana University was 
submitted as a doctoral dissertation at that institution. It is based on the 
autograph MS of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, which the editor 
has compared in detail with the first printed edition (Madrid, 1662), in 
which the play was attributed to Rojas Zorrilla. The editor believes that 
this latter version, which differs somewhat from the autégrafo, was com- 
posed from notes taken at the presentation of the play or from memory— 
in other words, that it was pirated. 

Professor Harlan provides an adequate Introduction, including a dis- 
cussion of sources (Bandello, Novella, Vol. X VII), date (1617), and cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the writing of the play (viz., Is the Celia of 
the play to be identified with Lucia de Salcedo, “la Loca,” and can Lisena 
be equated with Marta de Nevares?). The Notes are copious and seem 
thoroughly adequate. Misprints are but few. (One might mention noy 
for no, p. 66, v. 1633.) From the standpoint of typography the only 
criticism to be made is that the use of italics in connection with the titles 
of works cited in the Notes and the Bibliography seems somewhat ca- 
pricious. 


Spain as early as 1849 in the Semanario Pintoresco Espatiol (Vol. XIV, Nos. 
43-44, pp. 342 and 350), preceded by this advertisement : , 

“Tenemos el gusto de ofrecer a nuestros lectores una nueva novela, del 
escritor incognito, que con la simultanea y reciente publicacién de varias pro- 
ducciones de este género ha alcanzado repentinamente una ventajosa y merecida 
reputacién de novelista y de habil pintor de costumbres; la que hoy ofrecemos 
aventaja notablemente a las que anteriormente han aparecido en el Semanario 
firmadas con el pseudénimo de Ferndén Caballero. No sera éste el ultimo escrito 
del mismo autor con que amenicemos nuestro periddico.” 
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Although this play is included in the edition of the Royal Spanish 
Academy (XV, 397-438), Dr. Harlan’s edition is most welcome. It ren- 
ders readily accessible to the reading public one of Lope’s well-made 
Italianate plays, and its apparatus criticus adds to our store of Lopiana. 


Epwin B. PLAcE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign Languages, adopted by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. Copyright by the Board, 
1931, 146 pages. 


The languages concerned are French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
The committee which prepared the senior high school syllabus was com- 
posed of Hymen Alpern, William M. Barlow, Leonard Covello, Jacob 
Greenberg, George D. Huncke, Eugene Jackson, Adelina Kuhn, Max 
Lieberman, Bessie D. Wilson, and Lawrence A. Wilkins (chairman). 
The committee preparing the junior high school syllabus were Leah Mer- 
vankin, Gertrude Petranto, Martha Tumpson, and Jacob Greenberg (chair- 
man). The syllabus provides for four years of language study in the 
senior high school and two in the junior. 

The outline divides the work according to the following topics: read- 
ing, pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, idioms, memory work, dictation, 
aural comprehension, composition, and realia. Preceding this detailed 
outline are several pages describing the technique to be followed in teach- 
ing reading, pronunciation, etc., and giving a bibliography of books and 
articles which treat those topics. The whole might be fittingly named 
“The New York Plan of Teaching Languages.” The book is a valu- 
able contribution to the methodology of language teaching and will for- 
ever remain a monument to show what language teachers in the largest 
school system in the United States consider possible of accomplishment 
under their adverse conditions. 
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Maro B. Jones. $1.50 


Horas Vividas 
Edited by S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg and 


Homer Price Earle. $1.35 
Picture Map of Spain 

Designed by 

Harold Haven Brown. $2.50 


PICTURE MAP OF SPAIN. Designed by Harold Haven Brown. 


Edited by Carlos Castillo and Jane C. Watson. Size, about 25 x 33 
inches. Printed in six colors. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CULTURAL READING TEXTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


*SIX TALES FROM CALDERON 


**HORAS EN EL PRADO CON 
VELAZQUEZ 


** COSAS DE ESPANA Y DE LA 
AMERICA ESPANOLA 


* The stories of some of Calderén’s greatest plays are here 
made available for early reading in the course. E. Allison 
Peers, University of Liverpool, and Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz 
have outlined the main story of each play and have adapted 
the author’s language as much as possible in order to preserve 
the true Calderénian atmosphere of the original. —80 cents 


** Another excellent text by E. Allison Peers and Nicolas 
Gonzalez Ruiz. The stories of seven of Velazquez most fa- 
mous paintings are told simply and with appreciative under- 
standing of their artistic worth. Photographic reproductions 
of the pictures discussed add much to the cultural value of the 
text. —80 cents 


*xkk The purpose of this book by Albert Shapiro, Belmont Hill 
School, Massachusetts, and F. J. Hurley, George Washington 
High School, New York City, is to give the student a back- 
ground of knowledge about Hispanic peoples and to stimulate 
him to further reading. The most interesting aspects of Span- 
ish and Spanish-American history and civilization form the 
basis of the texts. —$1.32 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Reading for Profit 


In order to insure profitable reading for your Spanish stu- 
dents ages seek material which is properly graded, which 
appeals to the vital interests of your students, which ranks 


high in cultural content. The following books are recom- 
mended for profitable reading. 


for BEGINNING CLASSES 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTELLANO (Maria Solano). The 
fables and folk tales in this vivid reader are true to Spanish life and 
always arouse keen interest. 


* 


LECTURAS FACILES, Edicién Nueva (Wilkins and Luria). In this 
new edition the informational articles have been brought up-to-date. 
The stories have been simplified and are now strikingly illustrated. 
New-type exercises have been included. 


for SECOND YEAR 


NOTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE (José Rodriguez Pastor). This is the 
autobiographical account of a Spanish student’s college career in 
the United States. He tells in contemporary, first-person Spanish his 
stirring personal triumph over great obstacles. Also he describes the 
hilarious experiences of our college life as seen through Spanish 
eyes. Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Carl O. Sund- 
strom. 
* 


ZARAGUETA (Ramos Carrién and Aza). The anniversary edition 
of zanAGUETA has been printed and bound in a format suitable to its 
nation-wide popularity. Illustrations, truly Spanish in character, 
picture the action of the comedy. Edited with notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by Carlos Castillo and Agatha Cavallo. 


EN ESPANA (Rivera and Doyle). This conversational reader pre- 
sents in idiomatic Spanish of moderate difficulty a wealth of interest- 
ing and informative material dealing with Spain’s history, art, and 
everyday life. The Spanish point of view prevails. 


CHOOSE 
Silver, Burdett and Company ~y. 

New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco oS = 7 
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Easy to Teach--Easy to Learn 
ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR 


"Aetiew Hamilton, Ph.D., and John Van Horne, Ph.D. 


Department of Romance Languages 
University of Illinois 


CENTURY A keen, alive, practical, and up-to-date gram- 
MODERN mar, adaptable to the needs of teachers and 

pupils. It supplies the student with a substantial 

LANGUAGE foundation of fundamental principles, correct 
pronunciation, and a workable vocabulary. “A 

SERIES most effective elementary Spanish textbook,” 


says the Bulletin of the New England Modern 
Language Association. We recommend it with- 
out reservation. 


12 mo. 326 pages Price, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 FOURTH AVE. 2126 PRAIRIE AVR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SPAIN - 1932 


Annual residential tour will include the summer session of the Centro 
de Estudios; full Madrid sightseeing ; excursions to Escorial, Toledo, Se- 
govia, LaGranja, Alcala, Salamanca ; travel in England: London; Holland: 
The Hague, Delft, Rotterdam; Belgium: Brussels; France: Paris, Ver- 
sailles, Blois; Basque country. Visit Burgos, Cordoba, Sevilla, Granada, 
Malaga, Algeciras, Cadiz. Visit Northern Africa: Tangier, Ceuta. 

Optional additional travel, visiting Valencia, Barcelona, Montserrat, 
Carcassonne; a trip through the Pyrenees. 

The most comprehensive Spanish Residential Tour at the most reasonable rate. 
Address 


Marion J. Hay, Language Su isor, 
Florida State or Florida 


AWARD A MEDAL 


The medal of the Association of Teachers of Spanish has 
proved very efficient in stimulating pupils to greater effort. 
Apply to the regional director nearest you. 

L. Berxowitz, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Grace Darton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry C. THEOBALD, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The names of medal winners will be published in Hispania when 
supplied by the teachers who award medals. 


& 


Instituto de las Espafias 


TWELFTH TRIP TO SPAIN 


and the 


Summer Session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
in Madrid. Also special lectures at the University of 
Granada. 

PLACES VISITED 

FRANCE—Paris, Biarritz, and Carcassonne. 

SPAIN—San Sebastian, Loyola, Burgos, Madrid, Segovia, Sala- 
manca, Alcala de Henares, Guadalajara, Toledo, El Escorial, Cala- 
tayud, Zaragoza, Huesca, Jaca, Pamplona, Roncesvalles, Pyré- 
nées, Vitoria, Bilbao, Santander, Santillana, Covadonga, Oviedo, 
Leén, Valladolid, Cérdoba, Sevilla, Algeciras, Gibraltar, Granada, 
Valencia, Sagunto, Barcelona, Montserrat. 


AFRICA—Tangier, Fez. 


OCEAN TRIP via the new French Liner Champlain (Maiden Voy- 
age)—Tourist and Cabin passages furnished. 


THREE PLANS—Prices from $185 to $445; S.S. extra. 
Write to 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School Staten Island, N.Y. 


Do you want your students to really know 
Spanish? 


Nothing will supplement your teaching better than 


LA PRENSA 


Spanish Daily Paper 
Have them subscribe and read it every day 
and 
They will really know Spanish 


3 mos. $3.00 6 mos. $5.00 12 mos. $9.00 
Write for less than daily subscription rates 


245 Canal St. New York, N.Y. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 
IN SPANISH 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc.; 
quarterly letters in Spanish from correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 


Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
copy, 65 cents. Back numbers, volumes and binding cases 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND 


REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo 
de unas 450 paginas. Comprende estudios de bibliografia, historia de 
la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y folklore, y da informacién biblio- 
grafica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extranjeros, 
referente a la filologia espafiola. 


DIRECTOR: R. Mentnvez 
REDACTORES: A. Avonso, A. Castro, V. Garcia pe Disco, 
T. Navarro TomAs, F. pz Onfs, A. G. SoLaLinpE 
SECRETARIO DE REDACCION: H. Surfs 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION 


Es , 20 pesetas afio. Extranjero, 22 pesetas afio. — Suscripcién 
a triada aparte de la Bibliografia: 4 pesetas afio.— Namero 
suelto: Espafia, 5 pesetas. Extranjero, 5.50 pesetas. Colecciones 
completas y tomos sueltos: se venden al mismo precio 
de suscripcién. 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION : 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
Atmacro, 26, MADRID 
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HISPANIC STUDIES 


by 
E. C. HILLS 


Autographed copies for sale, price $2.00 


Send cheque or money order to 


HISPANIA 


Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 


FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Madison, Wisconsin 


December 28 and 29, 1931 


Those who expect to attend the banquet (price $1.50) on 
the evening of December 28 are requested to write to Pro- 
fessor A. G. Solalinde, requesting a reservation. 


Reservations for the luncheon, December 29, given by the 
Wisconsin Chapter, should also be made before December 20. 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


READY IN OCTOBER 


Pereda’s DON GONZALO GONZALEZ 
DE LA GONZALERA 


Authorized edition, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary 


By Epwin B. Puace, University of Colorado 
Original drawings by ANcet Casrera LaTORRE 


Recent events in Spain give the appearance of this 
edition the added interest of timeliness. True, the 
revolution here detailed takes place in a small vil- 
lage. But for that very reason it gives a clearer 
picture of the Spanish revolution in all its mani- 
fold phases. Pereda has, so to speak, isolated the 
germ. His satire is therefore more pungent and 
also sets off in sharper relief the virtues of the old 
established orders. 


COMING SOON 


CUENTOS DE ACA Y ALLA. A first reader by Patricio 
Gimeno and Roy T. House, University of Oklahoma. Original 
drawings by Patricio Gimeno. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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A VARIETY OF PRACTICAL SPANISH 
COMPOSITION BOOKS 


RIVERA: LIBRO DE TEMAS CASTELLANOS 


Temas for translation, oral practice, verb drill, idiom work and 
r review. The 3000-word vocabulary based on standard 
requency lists. 


SEYMOUR AND CARNAHAN: SHORT SPANISH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION BOOK 


A review of grammar based on an account of a trip to Spain. 
Also conversation, composition, study of verbs and idioms. 


SEYMOUR AND CARNAHAN: ALTERNATE SPANISH RE- 
VIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION BOOK 


Similar to the above, except that the subject matter is based upon 
experiences in Spanish-American countries. 


PEERS: SPANISH FREE COMPOSITION 


Exercises in the narrative, description, and other prose forme to 
develop style. 


REMY: SPANISH COMPOSITION 


Selections for translation into Spanish, dealing with Spain, Span- 
ish life and customs. 


FORD: EXERCISES IN SPANISH COMPOSITION 


Practical exercises that have been used at Harvard University 
and continuous exercises based on Alarcon’s El Capitén V eneno. 


WAXMAN: A TRIP TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Composition based on conversations relating to a journey to 
South America and visits to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and 
Santiago de Chile. Of? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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